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His Way 


By Jaen Flower 


T WAS because I loved the dear Lord so ; 

And was so jealous for the honor of his name ; 
And thought the world too deafj-from sin, to care to go 
To meet the feet that on the mountains came ; 

*« Give me to sound for thee a trumpet loud’’ 

I prayed. But, in his mercy great, he showed to me 
The thousand times ten thousand, those who never bowed, 
In Baal worship, either head or knee. 

He taught me, too, that one in humble place, 

Whose pure life ever grows, as fashioned by God's will, 
Converts more souls, and claims for him a larger space, 
Than any trumpet tone could hope to fill. 


. 


Duanesburgh, N. Y. 
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Loditorial 


Doing our duty is doing our duty. 
What is our duty may not be an- 
other person’s duty, and what is another person’s 
duty may not be ourduty. We ought therefore to 
know just what God would have ws do, in otder that 
we may know just what we ought todo. This may 
require, on our part, more attention than we now 
give to God’s requirement of ws, even if we have to 
pay less attention than at present to God’s require- 
ment of our neighbors. Thoughts of duty do in- 
clude our neighbors as well as ourselves, but we need 
to rightly divide our time in giving attention to these 
two parties severally. 


Is it Your Duty, 
or Ours ? 
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Leading is sometimes far more ef- 
fective than driving. Parents and 
teachers and guides in all walks of life are the gain- 
ers in every way when they recognize this. A 
striking illustration of this truth was recently afforded 
in one of our western railway stations. Among the 
hustling, bustling crowd, pushing’its way toward the 


** They'll Pollow!’’ 


exit, was a foreign emigrant family with nearly a 
dozen children, frightened in the din and uproar, 
huddling together and hanging back to keep near 
the father, who was trying to surround them from 
the rear. He was poking, and thrusting, and call- 
ing orders, all unheeded, until it seemed the train 
would leave them, when the gruff gate-keeper caught 
him by the shoulder, and shouted: ‘‘Go through 
yourself, they'll follow !’’ 
b 


Advice to young men in business 
occupies considerable space in con- 
temporary periodicals. Many sound principles and 
maxims are set forth, well worth taking to heart. 
But there is one measure of success that is open to 
every man, it matters not how lacking he may be in 
executive ability, or personal magnetism, or ‘‘ tact,’’ 
or individuality, or financiering skill, or any other 
of the traits usually supposed to assist in pushing 
him to the front. . This is the ability to inspire other 
men with confidence in his personal integrity and 
sincerity of character. From the lowest to the 
highest, men soon come to be estimated, by all 
with whom they come in contact, on this point. 
Can you ‘‘bank’’ on him, can you count on him 
every time, do you always know where to ‘“‘ find ”’ 
him ?—are questions of the sort actually or tacitly 
asked about every man at one time or another ; and 
the answer to these questions about himself is in a 
man’s own hands. 
every man’s life when the right answer to such ques- 


Saccess that is 
Open to All 


Moreover, there come times in 


tions is going to mean a great deal for even his tem- 
poral future and success. Let him see to this 
stepping-stone in the series, as he values his reputa- 
tion and usefulness. 
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Betas Mins One way of doing good is by doing 


than the Work of it directly ; -another 
Ten Men 


way is by 
arousing and aiding others to do 
it. Often the first method secures more credit to 
the doer. But again the second method may secure 
greater and grander results of blessing, even while 
the one who set in motion the train of influences and 
action over which the world rejoices is lost sight of 
or forgotten. It was a favorite saying of Dwight L. 
Moody that ‘‘it is better to set ten men at work 
than to do the work of ten men.”’ 
times doing more than the work of ten m:n to set 
ten mn at work. This is illustratec in the service 
of Edward Kimball, of Boston and Chicago. He 
was the Sunday-school teacher of Moody, and 
helped him into the :nembership of the Mount 
Vernon Church. Tha in itself was the beginning 
of a wonderful work. Afterwards he gave himself 
to the work f arousing and stimulating Christian 


Yet it is some- 


churches to honor God and do thir duty by raising 
It is said that 
by his personal efforts he induced more than five 
hundred churches to pay off more than fifteen 
millions of dollars of dishonoring debts. That cer- 
tainly was doing more than the work of ten men 
more than ten times over. Moody has been called 
an ‘‘ evangelist.’’ Kimball has been called a 
Both of them deserve to be held in 


money to pay off their church debts. 


‘* finangelist.’’ 


high honor and remembrance. 
sure to be. This ought to be the case with Kim- 
ball. A request sent out by a well-known clergyman 
of the Northwest indicates that some, at least, have 
the finangelist still in their minds. It reads as fol- 
lows, and it is well worth heeding: ‘‘// a member or 
the pastor of any church which in the past has raised 
a church dcbt under the lead of Mr. Edward Kimball 
will give the-name of such church, and the address of 
its present pastor, there will be sent him by return 
mailan important and interesting piece of information. 
Address the Rev. S. J. Humphrey, D.D., Clifton 
Springs, New York.’’ 


Moody is pretty 


£22 
The Laboratory Method 


T IS doing, not thinking, that keeps people in 
touch with reality. Thinking has its place and 
work in the world, but when it does not resolve 
itself into action it becomes morbid or fantastic. 
This is especially true of the spiritual life which we 
are called to live in Jesus Christ. ‘‘If ye knaom 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.’’ In- 
deed, the truest knowing begins with doing, and 
grows with doing, and cannot be obtained without 
it. It is when we are living the life of Christ 
through the Spirit that we know him and the power 
of his resurrection. It is not by merely thinking 
about him, and wondering at him, that we come 
into the circle of those who have his secret. It is 
by obeying him. 

A young man once applied for admission to an 
advanced class in one of our universities, and was 
required to pass an examination in chemistry. . It 
appeared that he had committed a standard text-book 
of the subject to memory. He had never heard a 
lecture or seen an experiment, nor had he even 
handled any but the most common of the substances 
But he could describe 
all the experiments mentioned in the text-book, tell 
the color of every element and its leading com- 
pounds, state their specific heat and other qualities. 
It was a remarkable feat of memory, but, if the world 
had to depend on such knowledge as this for its 


of which chemistry treats. 


applications of chemistry to the arts, it would not 
advance very fast. 

A little better was the method of teaching the 
subject which prevailed in the universities forty 
years ago. The student provided himself with a 
note-book and a pencil, and sat patiently and pas- 
sively under the lectures of a professor, who illustrated 
his statements by experiments, and examined the 
note-books at the end of the term, or asked questions 
on his lectures. The student never, or rarely, touched 
any of the substances which the lectures discussed. He 
scarcely ever tested for himself any : f the statements 
He hada certain amount 
of chemical fact pumped into him, to do as he pleased 


he heard from the teacher. 
with it. This was a good deal better than commit- 
ting a text-book to memory, but still very inadequate. 
Masses of undigested fact are not stimulative to 
mental growth, nor likely to prove very useful in 
actual life. Such neither educative nor 
practical in a high degree, unless it be a preparation 
Students thus trained 
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work ‘is 


for something more active. 
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hardly could carry on the work of the world of 
chemical progress and application. 

To-day chemistry is taught—as are nearly all 
branches of science—by setting the student at work. 
Lectures and experiments may come first, but some 
excellent teachers avoid even this, and send their 
students into the laboratory first. As ‘‘the smith 
learns his trade at the anvil,’’ so the chemist learns 
his science by practicing analysis and combination at 
the working-table. He has his use for, chemical 
text-books and for the living voice of the teacher. 
These, indeed, are much more to him than when he 
was passively accepting them as authorities which re- 
quired no verification at his hands. He hears and 
reads with a vivid sense of what is written or said, 
such as he never could have had if he were not 
working out the problems for himself. ‘Fhe wide 
gap which might have existed between him and the 
lecturer or the writer of the text-bvok is daily nar- 
rowed as he does the work of investigation for him- 
self, and thus approximates to their experience. He 
knows because he does. 

There is a joy in knowledge taken by itself, but 
there is a deeper joy in knowledge we have reduced 
to practice and made a part of ourselves. The truth 
lived is more to us than the truth merely known. 
Our divine Master calls to that higher joy. To 
know him as Lord, and even to call him such, avails 
nothing. . It may puff us up, as Paul says, but it 
cannot duild us up (1 Cor. 8:1). It was the 
temptation of the religious class of Paul’s time, and 
it has been the temptation of that class in every age 
since, to put knowing into the place of obeying, and 
to suppose that the habit of saying ‘‘ Lord! Lord !’’ 
has something about it more worthy of God’s bless- 
ing than plain attention to duty. But nothing is 
worth having that is out of relation to obedience, 
that does not enlist’the will into a willingness to do 
the will of God. For the spiritual element in our 
nature is not the intellect or even the emotions ; it 
is the will. Knowledge and emotion are worth hav- 
ing only as they lead us to will to do the will of the 
Father, and then they lead us on to still truer emotion 
and stili worthier knowledge. When the doing of 
that will is the leading purpose of our lives, then we 
come to know as we could not in any other state of 
mind and heart. Then the Bible seems to draw 
Near to us, and to read as if it were written just for 
us. ‘Then we understand the story of God’s fighters 
against evil, when we are fighting that battle our- 
selves. Then we feel the nearness and reality of 
the Son of God, when we are growing to be sons of 
God through the ability he gives his brethren (John 
=. 2-82). 

It is out of Christian living that we come to know 
the truth of the gospel, the truth of the Bible, the 
truth of all that it befits us to know. We need no 
longer the crutches men call evidences. When we 
are acting under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
ourselves, we recognize his voice in thé holy men 
whom he moved to speak worthily of the things of 
God and of the spiritual life. 

And then we are brought into true fellowship with 
those whom we see to be willing to do the will of 
God as we ourselves are. Notional religion, got 
from books and talk, leaves us solitary and selfish. 
The boy who committed the text-book to memory 
acquired no friends by the process. Even those 
who sat side by side on the benches of the lecture- 
room, watching experiments and hearing lectures, 
did not get very near each other. The boy who 
works alongside others in the laboratory acquires a 
fellow-feeling for his comrades engaged in the same 
labors, facing the same difficulties, puzzled by the 
Same problems. A comradeship naturally springs 
up between them, and embraces their teacher also, 
if he be a teacher worthy of the name. 

For the true teacher feels the difficulties, rejoices 
in the victory over them, and cheers his students by 
his sympathy. He has“ lived through all that, and 
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is able to guide, encourage, and inspire them. And 
so the great Teacher takes us into his great labora- 
tory, and bids us do that we may understand, —to 
live the life of service and sacrifice that we may 
come to the vision of his glory. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Can a City Sunday-School Run 
Successfully during Summer? 


HAT every Sunday-school has its own special prob- 
lems is true, and such problems it must work out 
for itself. But there are also other questions and diffi- 
culties constantly arising in the work which relate to 
great numbers of schools, and a successful answer to 
which, in any one instance, would bring needed help 
to many. An active superintendent in Chicago makes 
a strong statement of a difficulty that will be widely 
recognized. He writes : 

I should like to suggest a topic for discussion in The Sunday 
School Times, which would be of great help to me, and possibly 
to others. What is the bést method of carrying on the work of 
city Sunday-schools during the summer vacation? We have suf- 
fered very much from the attempt to carry on the school in the 
usual way, with half the teachers out of town, and seemingly all 
the substitutes gone too. Scholars come only to find their teach- 
ers gone, and are shifted around from one class to another until they 
leave in despair. I believe it is not at all an unusual experience to 
have the superintendent use a good part of the fall in remedying 
the harm done by the raggedness of thesummer. And yet teach- 
ers should have their vacations, and do better work for it in the 
fall. This should be recognized. How? By a more general 
service without class distinctions in the school, or by taking a va- 
cation in the school as well? I should like to hear some experi- 
ences. 

It has been well said that, while there may be no 
good reason why a Sunday-school should not close up 
for a vacation, winter or summer, if it chooses, the rea- 
son is not apparent why ¢hat school should ever open its 
doors again! No; the difficulty so well stated by the 
Chicago superintendent is not to be met by stopping 
work. There are better ways than that. In order to 
secure the best possible testimony as to tried and proven 
methods and~possibilities of summer work in vacation- 
stricken city Sunday-schools, The Sunday School Times 
will give twenty-five dollars in gold for the best article 
on the subject. The object in making this announce- 
ment at the present time is that city Sunday-school 
workers may have the matter in mind during the coming 
summer months, and thus be ready to report on it to the 
greatest advantage in the fall. 

Those intending to compete for the prize should pay 
strict attention to the following conditions, disregard of 
any of which may shut one out of the competition. The 
safest way would be to cut out these paragraphs and 
preserve them for future reference. 

1. Articles should be confined closely to the subject 
as outlined in the letter given above, and designed to meet 
the actual difficulties there stated, by a description of the 
actual methods and accomplishments of a real Sunday- 
school. 

2. Manuscripts should not exceed sixteen hundred 
words in length. This length condition should be 
rigidly observed. It was disregarded by several in the 
preceding prize-article competition. 

3- Manuscripts should be typewritten, on one side of 
the page only. 

4. The real name of the writer must not appear on 
the manuscript. Each manuscript is to be signed with 
an assumed name, and accompanied by a sealed enve- 
lope eontaining the writer's réal name and address. The 
outside of the sealed envelope should bear the assumed 
name used on the manuscript’ In no instance will the 
real names of the writers be known to the editors until 
after the prize has been awarded. 

5. Articles must be mailed before midnight of Octo- 
ber 15, 1900, and addressed to the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

6. The Editor reserves the right to retain for publica- 
tion any articles submitted in this competition, of course 
paying for them at the usual rates. if the return of a 
manuscript is desired in the event of its non-acceptance, 
return postage should be enclosed in the sealed envelope 
bearing the writer's name and address. 


‘doesn't want to know. 
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One Thing that the There are points concerning God's 
Editor dealings with men ‘‘ which angels de- 
Doesn't Knew sire to look into,"' as the Bible tells us. ' 
We infer from this very statement that the angels are 
unable to comprehend all these things ; therefore it is 
not to be wondered at that there are ‘mysteries in this 
line beyond the power of the average man to understand 


or explain. Here, for instance, comes a Tennessee sub- 
scriber who asks : 


Will you please explain 1 Peter 1 : 19, 20 [referring to the work 
of redemption as foreknown before the foundation of the world]? 
Does the ‘‘ foundation of the world’ mean the creation? If God 
knew that Adam's race would need a redeemer, why was Adam 
created ? 


The Editor doesn’t know why God did as he did in this 
thing. He doesn’t expect to know in this life. He 
He would be as unwilling. 
to have the knowledge, if it. were offered him, as 
he would to receive a million of dollars if it were 
put at his disposal, with the involved responsibility 
for its best use. So many things are made clear to 
him as to his personal duty, and as to his possi- 
bilities in this life and beyond, that he wants to give 
his whole time and energies to improving and extending 
that knowledge. He is glad that he has no responsibility 
for the understanding of things that are utterly beyond 
his comprehension. Why, the Editor doesn’t even 
know why God had him born in this country and in this 
century (if, indeed, it is this century); but, as it is, he 
feels that he has got to stretch every nerve in finding out 
and striving to do his personal duty, without wasting 
time in considering questions that he can never answer, 
but that might puzzle the wits out of him. He wouldn't, 
however, have his limitations limit his subscribers in 
Tennessee or elsewhere. 
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From Contributors 


Power of Awakened Conscience: 
Herod Antipas 


“It is John, whom! beheaded: he is risen from the dead"’ 
(Mark 6: 16) 


By John Sparhawk Jones, D.D. 


EN are prone to take to Religion in the last resort. 
There is a cry out of the deeps of human nature 

for some certitude beyond present possession. With all 
the sunlight that floods the earth, the moonlight, star- 
light, polar lights, and auroras, —thick darkness encom- 
passes man’s steps. And when our frail, ignorant, 
timid nature reaches certain turns or nodes of experi- 
ence, when the sky darkens and storms lower and the 
Earth heaves and the lights go out, and the clouds fly 
low and leaden and the trees shed their leaves untimely 


and sway and creak in the wind,—/hen instinctively © 


men rise to truths higher and diviner than those which 
concern this mechanical world. There come seasons in 
every career when one grows serious and reflective ; the 
current of ordinary thinking is broken up into eddies 
and rapids; one is arrested by some epochal event, 
startled by a strange Providence, led up to an emphatic 
occasion, confronted by a sudden emergency for which 
he has no resource, overtaken by a sorrow, a duty, a re- 
sponsibility, a crisis ; a state of things, in short, super- 
venes for which he finds no explanation in the natural 
order, and in view of which he can get no aid and com- 
fort out of natural laws and probabilities. 

Instinctively man then flies to the thought of a Higher 
control and of Eternal Providence. Ordinarily men 
move on through life without any conscious deliberate 
recognition of Religious; Truths. But now and then 
there comes a cataract, an abrupt break and solution of 
continuity that shivers their carnal apathy and induces 
serious reflection. A handwriting starts out upon the 
wall, rumbling thunder is heard on the horizon, there is 
the sound of a going in the tops of the trees, something 
unusual, solemn, suggestive, alarming, intrudes itself into 
their humdrum routinary lives and calls a halt ; they be- 
gin to think about God, Eternity, the winding up of mortal 
things, a possible life beyond the grave, the necessity of 
repentance, vigilance, preparation, of setting their house 
in order and the expiring of their stewardship. 

All this sometimes happens. It is as when the sen- 
sual Herod, on hearing the fame of Jesus, exclaimed, 
‘This is John risen from the dead." Behold here a 
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significant phenomenon, a torpid conscience galvanized 
into a flutter of life by the bones of a dead prophet ! 
The existence in man of moral discernment and of 
the categorical imperative '‘ 7 aug&t,’" is a notable fact, 
anyway. It carries a strain of prophecy. Kant called 
Instinct the voice of God speaking below the Equator of 
Reason and pointing the animal to its proper end and 
the preservation of its species. In like manner the 


unique faculty of conscience in man is the authentic. 


voice of God—the Supreme Good—in the soul, approv- 
ing or reproving and making man a free, accountable 
will, not a link in a chain of causation, a puppet on a 
wire or a bead on a string. Man is set down here a 
bundle of powers and passions, and among them the 
power of choice, and the necessity for choice amid the 
motives and materials with which the scene abounds. 
And this moral power may be stone-dead, comatose, 
narcotized, partially instructed ; or illuminated quick 
and alert. Everything depends upon the use one 
makes of it. Observe the play of it in Herod. "When 
the right stimulus was applied it rose up and responded 
with tremendous energy. It fluttered with fright and 
beat wildly like a bird against its cage. 

It was a brutal age—human life was held cheap. Re- 
venge, jealousy, greed, ambition, justified any violence 
or iniquity,—and Herod was child of his time, as every 
man is. Doubtless he was besotted by long living in an 
atmosphere of intrigue and impurity, and worse still— 
like Pontius Pilate later—he was afraid to do what he 
believed or at least suspected to be right ; he trembled 
before the banter and jeers of high placed lords and 
ladies who were the witnesses of his rash pledge ; and so 
he failed—he quivered; he recoiled, he broke under the 
strain of a critical occasion and beheaded John in a 
castle by the Dead Sea! - 

But just here emerges the prime lesson of the whole 
tragical story. For, callous and morally incrusted as the 
Tetrarch undoubtedly was, he still was not totally insen- 
sible to the twinges of an indignant conscience, not 
wholly narcotized and incapable of comprehending the 
‘true status of affairs. For when he hears of Jesus, he 
says ‘This is John whom I beheaded.’’ Covered with 
dull ashes, the man: evidently carried within him a 
spark and dying ember of moral life. 

What a solemn record it is! Behold the luxurious 
Tetrarch, a skeptic touching many high truths, a deli- 
cate sensualist, a worldling, a heartless, selfish, hard 
man vhose law was appetite, whose life was shame, 
upon whose brow and lip sat the stamp of animal pas- 
sions and out of his eye flashed a malignant leer : 
him, awaking suddenly to discover that almighty God 


Séé 


has intrenched in Man’s nature, a law, an oracle, that 
may issue its decrees irrespective of our convenience or 
comfort, and break in muffled thunders around the soul 
at any time. 

Ah ! it must have been the power of a guilty memory, 
it was an accusing conscience, the man was startled. 
Herodias and her charming daughter, the birthday fes- 
tival, the flow of wine, the fantastic evolutions of the 
dance, the inspiration of the music, the military with 
flashing helmets and nodding plumes, the beauty of the 
women and the stalwart strength of the men, all the co- 
quetry and repartee and laughter and frolic of that giddy 
rout had faded before the eye of Herod ; but when he 
hears of Jesus of Nazareth, then out of his guilty cham- 
bers of memory John the Baptist stalks like a gaunt, for- 
midable specter into his affrighted presence. 

Is it not a powerful picture, is it nct a wonderful 
scene? The banquet hall deserted, the echoes of it long 
died away, the last footfall long departed, the foolish 
jests and voluminous oaths of the company now forgot- 
ten, the costumes and dresses all folded and laid aside, 
John himself, the intrepid herald of the New Era, slain 
and his headless trunk buried ; and yet behold Herod 
the imperial sinner, shaken and shivering, as with an 
ague fit tormented by superstitious forebodings, and de- 
claring as his deliberate opinion that the rugged, right- 
eous prophet of the Jordan had returned to earth—in 
the person of a Nazarene peasant ! 

If you would see the terrible power of a bad con- 
science, here it is ; 
world men are ever reminded of their sins, call for 
Herod and ask him how he came to think of John when 
he heard of Jesus. You may call him a superstitious 
Jew living in a twilight time, but those words «whom I 
beheaded’ are significant. Not simply ‘‘ This is John,"’ 
but «It is John, whom J beheaded.’’ There lies the 


if you would know whether in this 
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emphasis. Not Herodias the prime mover, not her be- 
witching daughter, but I—*'' / deheaded him."’ While 
one said. of the newly risen prophet «he is Elijah,’ 
another ‘‘ Jeremy,’” and others this or that old Hebrew 
Censor who hurled his caveats and anathemas at the 
license and corruption of the age; while public rumor 
had its theory concerning Jesus,—Herod Antipas cries 
‘*You are all wrong; this is John, whom I beheaded, 
risen from the dead."’ = 

The truth is, a guilty soul is liable to constant irrup- 
tions. Anything may remind one of his sins. The 
night winds, as they creep from leaf to leaf, seem to 
rustle with it. The innocent stars in their lofty stations 
seem to know it; the silent forests, the haps and mis- 
haps of the great world, anything, at any time, may find 
a tongue and remind us of our sins. | How true*to nature 
is Herod’s experience! No vast machinery is needed, 
simply the sudden appearance of a young Nazarene 
preaching with wondrous originality and directness and 
working strange cures ; ¢his is enough to quicken Her- 
od’s memory and arm his conscience. 

It is the same with any of us. 
tion. Beware of seductive sin. 
imprudence, or crooked way. 
you cannot approve. For such things have a mon- 
strous longevity. Like the writing of flame on the wall 
of Belshazzar’s palace, the letters glow and burn and 
We 
carry within ourselves the odious materials of remorse 
and retribution. 


Beware of evil tempta- 
Beware of any folly, 
Beware of any act which 


start ever afresh into coherence and legibility. 


An unseen Hand with magic brush 
may touch up, at any time, the faded lineaments of long 
departed years and cause them to live anew before your 
He 
seems to say that sin, conscience, retribution are not 


uncomfortable gaze. Remember Herod Antipas ! 
fables, but veritable facts which one had better take into 
account and treat seriously. 

The death of John the Baptist fell in with the Supreme 
Purpose and did not delay or frustrate the world’s hope. 
Herod did not hurt any one save himse/f. No sinner 
The 
No weapon whetted against 


ever does. The world and its destiny are safe. 
Race will slowly ripen. 
Eternal Providence can prosper. God_rolls on the plan- 
ets and the ages, and they revolve securely around His 
throne. But we may co-work with God. We may do 
battle with our sinful nature. We may stand with the 
Kingdom of light as against the Kingdom of darkness, 
with John as against Herod, with Christ as against 
Belial. We may get faith in God and in the eternal Right 
and a courage to match. We may draw nigh unto the 
Christ and borrow his strength ; we may overcome the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, as he overcame; and we 


may sit down with him on his throne. 
Philadelphia. 
% 
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Better than Punishing 
By W. Boydstun 


ATHER came in, ‘I found Robert 
pumping kerosene out of the can on the back 
porch. His face showed plainly he knew he was doing 
wrong. I told him never to touch it again, but I'm 


and said : 


afraid I ought to have punished him.”’ 

‘* Yes, I'm afraid you ought,’’ said mother. He was 
usually obedient, their strong, live four-year-old, and 
they were trying to train him very wisely. 

Next day she was filling the lamps, and saw him 
watching her from a corner of the yard,—so wistfully. 
He would try to obey, she knew that ; but there would 
surely come a time when the healthful, natural, boyish 
longing to work out the secret of that wonderful squeak- 
ing pump would efface all the force of the command. 
She called him to her. 

‘Robert, don’t you want to help mama fill the 
lamps ?’’ ; 

‘*Yes"m,"’ eagerly. And he pumped and pumped, 
slowly and careful, stopping every moment to see if 
they were full Her arms were so tired holding the 
lamps before they were done. 

Then she said, ‘‘ Now we mustn't ever pump unless 
we have to fill the lamps ; it wastes the oil.’’ 

‘«No, mustn't,’’ he said ; ‘it wastes the oil.’’ And 
he closed the top of the pneumatic can very carefully. 

After that, he would always come running when he 
heard the can squeak, and say: ‘‘ Mama, don’t you 


want me to help you fill the lamps ?’’ and would always 
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close the can, saying, ‘‘ Mama, we mustn't pump the 
oil only when we fill the lamps,—must we, mama ?"’ 

One day she saw him trying to climb up on the well- 
curb. - She called to him. quickly, sharply, to get down. 
The danger made her forget everything for a minute. 
Then it came to her that he was trying to see what was 
in the well. Why not, when the bucket made so many 
journeys down into it? And why should he not see ? 

So she held him up where he could see, and he looked 
long and wonderingly, and talked excitedly about what 
he saw. Then she told him what would happen if he 
should fall in, —he must never climb up. 

‘*No, I never will, mama. But won't you let me 
look some other time ?”’ 

And so Robert grew to see that the commands of his 
father and mother were reasonable, necessary ones, and 
he would feel this and give willing obedience, even when 
the reasons could not be clear to him. 


Barnard, N. C. 
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‘The Four-Children House.” 


By Clara J. Denton 


R. AND MRS. WELTODEW wandered from room 
to room of the empty house, their satisfaction in- 
creasing with every step. 

As they came to the last room, the landlord discreetly 
remained in the hall, giving the couple opportunity for 
discussing the ‘‘ points’’ of the dwelling. 

‘¢ Think of it !"’ ejaculated Mrs. Weltodew in a cau- 
tidus whisper, ‘‘ closets in every room in the house ex- 
cept the parlor and bath-room, and the dining-room, 
kitchen, and pantry are absolutely flawless. It seems 
as if I had planned this house myself, it suits me 
so completely. So now, my dear, why waste any more 
time over the matter? The rent is within our means, 
the location is desirable, and I don't believe the lahd- 
lord will object to the children, since he didn’t even ask 
us if there were any."’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the husband, ‘‘all you say is true, but 
still we will carefully read over the lease, which I see 
he carries in his hand, before we congratulate ourselves 
on having found just what we want.’’ 

The couple moved into the hall, and Mr. Weltodew 
said : 

‘* The house suits us very well, and, if the conditions 
of your lease aré satisfactory, you may consider it 
rented.”’ 

The landlord smiled as he extended the lease, and 
said, ‘‘ Have you children ?”’ 

‘* Only two,'’ responded Mrs. Weltodew quickly, add- 
ing, proudly, ‘‘ but: they are very quiet, and have never 
been objected to by our former landlords.'’ 

‘* Quiet,’’ repeated the landlord ; ‘‘then I am sorry 
for them. 
ones. But, my dear madam, I am very reluctant to tell 
you that, according to the terms of my lease, it will be 
impossible for you to rent this house, as you will dis- 
cover by referring to this clause.’’ 


I like well-trained children, but pity quiet 


He indicated with his fi refinger.a certain paragraph 
in the printed form which Mr. Weltodew held open, 
and read aloud : 

«« «Twenty-five dollars a month, repairs, and four chil- 
dren, or more.’ So, you see, I could not possibly devi- 
ate from my terms, and make a bargain-counter rate to 
you. Much as J should like to, it would not be fair to 
my other tenants.”’ : 

At this very peculiar statement, Mr. and Mrs. Welto- 
dew stared at the landlord in speechless astonishment. 

After a moment, he continued with a mournful smile ; 

‘It is evident you are strangers in the city, since you 
are unacquainted with my singular method of renting 
my houses. I am called a ‘mconomaniac’ and a 
‘crank,’ but I call myselt ‘an encourager of the cen- 
sus." Since you are so unfortunate as to have but two 
children, I have a ‘ two-children house’ farther up-town 
at a lower rent—not so good a house as this, of course— 
that will be vacant to-morrow. You might look at it.”’ 

‘*No,"’ said Mrs. Weltodew, ‘‘we don't want to go 
farther up town, neither do we want a less commodious 
house. Your terms are very bewildering. Is it possible 
you prefer families with children ?’’ 
said the landlord impressively, ‘‘I rent 


Childless people must seek other land- 


‘* Madam,’’ 
to no others. 
lords.’’ 
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‘* But how about the wear and tear of your premises 
where there are children ?’’ 

‘* As you already are aware, tenants agree to leave the 
houses in as good a condition as they find them, and, if 
you will look the lease over carefully, you will find there 
a paragraph which gives me authority to hold the les- 
see’s goods until the house is as he found it.’’ 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Welltodew, ‘‘I hope, when you 
die, the children will build you a monument.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, ma’am,’’ said the landlord modestly. 
‘‘T am glad you take that view of it. All my would-be 
tenants are not so kindly, I assure you. One very 
wealthy man, who has the ill luck to have but one 
child, tried to rent an elegant six-children house of me 
yesterday, and was boiling with rage because I refused 
to let him have it. He wished me all sorts of ill luck, 
and hoped that the house would stand forever vacant. 
Fortunately, however, it was rented in less than an 
hour, —although it will not be vacant until next week, — 
to some people with eight children, which, you know, is 
an unusual size for an American family. And now, 
madam, since you take my whim so considerately, I 
don't mind explaining to you—which | seldom do, by 
the way—that I once had four beautiful children, but 
both they and their mother are gone, and this is my 
only way of getting even with Providence, as it were. I 
love, too, to see their cheery faces at the window, and to 
hear them racing to the door when I go to collect my 
rent. This is, in fact, now the only unsullied pleasure 
left to me."’ 

‘«Well,’’ said Mrs, Welltodew, with a profound sigh, 
‘¢] wish we could rent of you, for 1 am sure you and 
our children would be great friends ; but 1 am equally 
certain that I should not like the two-children house you 
speak of, so I see no way to accomplish my desire."’ 

‘*Unless,’’ said the landlord softly, ‘‘ you should 
adopt two homeless children.'’ 

The eyes of the wife and husband met. There were 
the orphan children of his brother John, now being 
cared for by strangers. He had never asked her to re- 
ceive them, but she had read his unspoken desire from 
the first. Her reluctance was overcome on the instant. 

‘« We will take the house,’’ she said, ‘‘ and will fur- 
nish the necessary four children, according to the re- 
quirements of the lease.’’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am,"’ said the landlord, and his 
voice took on a new. tenderness as he continued, ‘‘I am 
reminded of a well-to-do maiden lady who came to me 
some years ago to rent one of my ‘one child’ houses. 
When she heard my terms, she immediately adopted a 
poor street waif. She is my tenant yet, and the child is 
growing up beautifully. Well, I trust you may be very 
happy in this house, madam, and that not one of your 
four children will ever bring you a sorrow.’’ And with 
a radiant smile he drew from his pocket a fountain pen 
and handed it to Mr. Weltodew. 


‘Woodstock, Ont. 
“2% 


A Remedy for “ Scrappy ” 
Bible Study 


By William T. Ellis 


HE unexpressed though commonly prevailing idea 
among children is that the Bible is a book of 
verses. Since the days when ‘as infants they lisped 
** golden texts,'’ the young people have considered the 
book chiefly as a string of disconnected verses. The 
typographical arrangement of the Bible, and the ordi- 
nary method of Sunday-school study, has helped to pro- 
mote this general misconception. Most preaching, natu- 
rally, is from single texts, and the larger part of Sunday- 
school instruction is based upon isolated passages of 
Scripture. 

Few classes are taught anything about the general 
character or purpose of a book of the Bible, in connec- 
tion with the Sunday-school lessons from that book. 
Thousands of pupils, it is to be feared, spent the first 
half of last year in considering selections from John’s 
Gospel without ever learning for what the whole book was 
written, or wherein it differs from the other three Gos- 
pels. It would not be difficult to find entire classes of 
young people to-day who, notwithstanding last year § 
course of lessons in the Fourth Gospel, believe that the 
book was written by John the Baptist ! 

This criticism of ‘*scrappy’’ study is justly made 
concerning much of our present-day dealings with the 
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Scriptures. Possibly the arrangement of the Authorized 
Version is largely at fault. Perhaps the superficial spirit 
of the times has somewhat to do with the evil. What- 
ever the cause, there is no escaping the truth that we do 
not study or teach the Bible in a broad enough fashion. 
We treat the Scriptures in a manner that our own com- 
mon sense, as well as all rules of honest scholarship, 
would not permit in our dealings with other books. 

The Bible was not written as an encyclopedia. Every 
book in the sacred canon has a message, and that mes- 
sage can be understood only by treating the book as a 
whole, and by keeping its parts in proportion. The 
time, the place, the authorship, and the motive of the 
book, all need to be taken inte account in any sane 
study of the book’s contents. 

However slight the portion of a book assigned for 
study in Sunday-school may be, the teacher should see 
that the pupils receive at least a general impression of 
the mission of the entire book. Only thus can the Sun- 
day-school produce men and women who know the 
Bible as a whole, understanding, in a measure, its pecu- 
liar purpose and nature, and the relation of its parts one 
to another. 

It is said that a few years ago a number of candidates 
for service in the foreign mission field were rejected, 
solely because of their ignorance of the Bible. They 
knew the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters of 
John’s Gospel, and they were quite familiar with a few 
of the psaJms and other select portions of the Scrip- 
tures ; but their unfamiliarity with the Book as a whole 
was so great as to disqualify them for the high posts they 
sought. 

Efficient Christian service and symmetrical Christian 
character are never founded on only a few favorite and 
precious scraps of God’s Word. Breadth and power in 
life and activity come from a knowledge and an assimi- 
lation of all Scripture. Therefore we who teach are not 
doing our full duty by our classes unless we handle 
aright the word of truth. 


Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Jtome 


The Kitten that Robbie Kept Caged 
By Florence Lane Dresser 


‘* | THINK, my dear,’’ said Papa Morrison to Mama 

Morrison, as they sat at the dinner-table,—‘ I 
think it is your duty to take Robbie on some little trip 
this afternoon.’’ 

‘« 1 quite agree with you,’’ answered Mama Morrison ; 
‘« but where shall we go ?"’ 

‘«We might leave it to Robbie,’’ said papa. 

‘«We might,’’ said mama. 

And Robbie laid down his spoon to clasp his hands 
with great earnestness as he said : 

**Oh, let's go to the Zoo! I haven't been to my dear 
Zoo for many, many days."’ 

Now this trip to the Zoo was one of Robbie's greatest 
pleasures. It meant, first, a long ride in the open street- 
cars to the beautiful park that held the Zoo; it meant 
also the taking a bag of peanuts with which to feed the 
monkeys, and a parcel of lunch to be eaten by Robbie 
himself. It meant a lovely walk over soft green grass, 
under wide-spreading trees, and then the long ride home 
again. 

Soon after dinner, therefore, the little party set out, and, 
reaching the park, turned their steps first towards the 
long row of small houses in which the animals lived. 
As Robbie and Mrs. Morrison entered the first open 
door, they found no one in the room but one of the 
keepers, who was watching what looked like three little 
kittens playing on a low table. 

‘«Oh, the cunning things !’’ cried Robbie. ‘** Look, 
mama ; they're just like the kitteng old Bess had last 
winter. Just see them play! May I pat one, please?’’ 

‘«Yes,"’ said the man, ‘‘ you can if you like. Sit 
down on that bench, and I'll give you one to hold."’ 

Then, as Robbie and mama seated themselves, he 
placed a soft, furry ball in each of their laps, and the 
child stroked and loved the one he held to his heart's 
content. 


Finally, the kitten that Mrs. Morrison held 
nestled down as if sleepy, and the keeper said : 
‘*I guess we must take these babies back to their 
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mother now ; they’ re getting tired, and I know she wants 
them.”’ 

‘Is the mama kittie here too?’ asked Robbie, ‘‘ and 
may I see her ?”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ answered the man, ‘I'll show you the mama 
kittie."’ 

So saying, he picked up the three little kittens, and, 
followed by Robbie and his mother, led the way into the 
next room. 

As they entered, Robbie looked about for a box or 
basket such as had been the home of old Bess, but in- 
stead he saw—what? A great cage, covered in front 
with strong iron bars, and in it, walking back and forth, 
a huge lioness. The child clung more closely to his 
mother’s hand, and his eyes grew large and round with 
surprise as the keeper went to a tiny door in the cage, 
and, opening it, placed inside the kittens. 

‘«Mama! mama!"’ he cried, ‘‘ don't let the man do 
that! Oh, the dear little kitties ! the old lion will eat 
them up. Please take them away again. See, she’s 
got one in her mouth now! O, mama! mama! don't let 
her !’' For the old lioness had at once picked up the kit- 
tens one at a time, and, with a low purr of content, carried 
them to one corner of the cage, and lay down in front of 
them. . 

‘‘Bless you, little fellow !’’ the keeper said, ‘‘she 
wouldn’t hurt them. They're her own baby lions. We 
have to take them away from her once in a while so they 
can stretch their legs, for she keeps them cooped up in 
the corner as you see them now."’ 

Robbie's eyes grew larger and rounder than ever as he 
looked at the cage and its inmates. 

‘« Have I really been playing with a truly lion, mama, 
and will those little ones grow up to be great big lions 
some day ?”’ 

«« Yes,’’ said mama, ‘‘ we have been holding baby lions, 
and some day they will be grown-up ones.”’ 

‘« They may be larger than their mother,’’ said the 
keeper; ‘‘for these are sturdy little fellows for their 
age.’’ 

Robbie watched the mother’ and her little ones for 
some time, and, even as he fed peanuts to the monkeys, 
kept thinking of the kitten he had held, that would some 
day grow to be a big strong lion. 

Seated at the tea-table that night, Robbie had much 
to tell papa of his visit to the Zoo. He finished his 
bread and butter, strawberries, and slice of cake, and, as 
papa took a second piece of the latter, asked for more 
for himself. 

‘* Not to-night, dear,’’ said mama gently. ‘‘ You 
have had candy and peanuts this afternoon, and I don't 
think it is best for you to eat any more cake.”’ 

Now the cake was very good, all white frosting, with 
cocoanut sprinkled thickly on top, and the little boy 
loved it dearly. Then, too, he was tired with his trip of 
the afternoon, and could not bear to be denied. His 
face flushed, his eyes filled with tears, and he pushed 
away his plate with an angry movement. 

‘« I don't care,’’ he said , ‘‘1 want some more cake. 
Sometimes you let me have two pieces.’’ 

‘« Yes,’’ replied mama, ‘‘ but not when the cake is as 
rich as this, Wipe your tears, dear, and we will go out 
on the piazza awhile.’’ 

‘‘T don’t want to go outdoors !’’ 
screamed. ‘‘] want some more cake.”’ 

Mama looked at her angry little son for a moment, 
then, rising, led him out into the hall 

‘*Go up to your own room, Robert,’’ she said ; ‘‘a 
little boy who acts and talks as you do cannot stay with 
his father and mother.’ 


Robbie almost 


Robbie went off upstairs as he was told, stamping very 
hard on each step, and crying as loud as he was able, 
for he thought his mother was treating him very un- 
kindly. Slowly his angry cry stopped, but, as he re- 
membered that he was missing the after tea-time story 
from papa, and the extra hour for sitting up to which 
he had this summer been promoted, his tears fell again. 

At last he heard mama leave the piazza and come up- 
Stairs to his room. It was a very tear-stained little boy 
that climbed into her lap as she seated herself by the 
open window. 

‘«It makes mama very sorry to have her son fly into 
such a passion, Robin, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ and papa and 
I have missed our boy to-night.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Robbie, wishing to excuse himself. «it 
wasn’t such a very big passion, and \I'm only a little 
boy anyway.** ; 

{ 
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Mama said nothing for a moment, then : ‘* Do you 
remember the baby lions we saw to-day at the Zoo ?"’ 
she asked. 

‘* Yes,’’ 
things ?’’ 


cried Robbie ; ‘‘ weren't they soft, cunning 
‘« They are now,’’ said mama; ‘‘ but you know the 
keeper told us that, by and by, they will grow up to be big 
lions ; and while the little lions are soft and cunning, and 
cannot do much harm beyond a scratch now and then, the 
big lions could kill any one so easily that they have to 
be kept in strong cages. Did you stop to think that 
your growing so angry now may be like the kittens we 
played with this afternoon, but that, when you are older, 
if this temper of yours is not controlled, it may some 
time, like a grown-up lion, bring great sorrow and 
trouble to you and those who love you ?’’ 

All was quiet a moment as mother and son rocked to 
and fro in the soft moonlight ; then Robbie said slowly : 

‘¢I'll remember, mama, and try and keep my temper 
in a cage all the time, so it can't hurt any one while it's 
a kitten temper, and maybe it won't ever grow up to be 
big.’’ 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Spirit and Method 


The School that Has No Advantages 


By Asa Stanley Goodrich 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Goodrich's article won the first prize of 
twenty-five dollars in the competition on this subject. 
HERE is none such. I thought there was, and that 
I was the original discoverer, but let me tell you 
how I found out my mistake. 

My lot was cast in this small village in northern New 
York for two years. I think I could have borne the rest 
easily had I been able to take my class of young men 
with me, but here—well, my heart sank, and I nearly 
decided to drop my work for a season and take a rest. 
Yet the apathy about me warned me of the result, and 
the very conditions nerved me for the fight. 

A small square house, with its one room serving for 
church, Sunday-school, lecture-room, prayer-meeting, 
library,—ay, even for the traveling panorama and jug- 
gler! and the Sunday-school seemed the Miltonic 
depth below the deepest depth. Thank God for habit! 
——for surely nothing else brought them together. No 
maps, no blackboard, no charts, and no one who would 
use them ; no class-rooms, only seven hymn-books, and 
four of these in the choir (?), and not a scholar and only 
one teacher with a Bible! Surely, had Mark Tapley 
found the spot, his pilgrimage had ceased. Does Dante 
describe the first circle of Inferno as where ‘‘ they live ; 
desiring, without hope’’? 

But I found a God ‘with grace to help in time of 
need."’ 

Here was the inventory : 


Four classes and four teachers. 

One superiniendent and a secretary and librarian. 
One organ, a choir, and seven music-books. 
One Bible, and about twenty-five scholars. 


Perhaps I should have put these last nearer the top of 
the list, but no matter. After viewing the ground care- 
fully, and planning only what I was sure could be suc- 
cessfully done, like Peter I went fishing. 

I caught the superintendent first with a bait of en- 
thusiasm and a rosy future, which was all he needed. 
Like most country officers (I mean Sunday-school offi- 
cers), he was very ‘modest, and simply did not quite 
know what he could do nor how to begin it. 

My next bait was a high-toned one. I play the organ, 
and invited some young. people to meet at my house 
with the choir to learn some new music. Of course, we 
had very few books, and, while the bait was fresh, I 
offered to pay for one-half the necessary books if they 
would pay the other half. Reduced rates from the pub- 
Of 
course, our singing, as we met from time to time at the 
different houses, was not all found in this book. 

One young man, whom we wanted to catch, made his 
own bait in the shape of a rolling blackboard of carriage 
cloth, coated with liquid slating, and mounted on a cur- 


tain roller. With this and his help, I gave three-minute 


lisher made thirty copies cost us seven dollars. 
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supplemental lessons each Sunday. 
superintendent. ) 

We decided in the meantime that Bibles were worth 
more than lesson helps, and each scholar who had none 
was given one with the understanding that it should 
be used (in the school) instead of quarterlies. Each 
scholar paid one-fourth the expense, I paid one-fourth, 
and the school treasury one-half. 


(I was assistant 


By discarding ‘he 
quarterlies except in the younger classes the expense 
was nearly equal. Good Bibles may be had now for ten 
dollars a dozen. 

Very soon I noticed that I disturbed the other classes, 
for I had gathered a class of young people. So we got 
six of our young people to make several large five-fold 
screens, five feet high, covered with cloth, which we used 
to shut off the different classes, and found they gave a 
fair degree of seclusion. 

The library received a goodly share of our attention. 
It was in a state of innocuous desuetude. There were 
not more than a half-dozen decent books in it. I prom- 
ised to donate one volume, and try to solicit five volumes 
from as many friends. Fourteen others promised to 
attempt the same thing, and in five months we had over 
sixty volumes of good literature, most of them well 
bound, though some were in paper covers. We did not 
accept all those offered, but among those accepted were 


Macdonald's, Wallace's, Hugo's, Tourgée’s, and the 
poems of Carleton, Lowell, and Longfellow. We 


finally had a table where periodicals and magazines 
were left by the subscribers and circulated by the libra- 
rian, sometimes gcing to four or five families before 
worn out. 

Two embryonic artists kept us supplied with maps 
and charts, using for them heavy paper which cost two 
One of these charts on the family of 
the Herods, studied out by a young historian, and nicely 
executed, I still have and use. 


cents a sheet. 


The classes, after a little, were subdivided, the smaller 
ones according to sex, the older ones more in regard to 
age. 

In ten months I had the finest class of over thirty 
young people that I ever taught, and more than once 
did I see the Sunday-school fill the church to the door. 

Better yet, the Holy Spirit came. Seventeen mem- 
bers were added to the church, and the new life and 
zeal is still felt after eight years, for which we thank 
God and take courage. But we found we had all the 
advantages we wanted to answer for, which leads me to 
repeat that, as for the school with no advantages, there 
is none. 

P. S.—May I add that this is history, and occurred in 
a small village of about two hundred inhabitants, some- 
thing like eight years ago ? 





You may say that my bear- 
ing much of the expense was an important factor, but it 
really was little more than my pew-rent would be in 
town ; and I am to go there this spring, and help re- 
furnish the library. 


r 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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What a Superintendents’ Association 
May Accomplish 


By an Officer of One 


— may be said about the multiplication 
of organizations, it is evident that Sunday-school 
superintendents, busy men as they-are, find it desirable 
to associate themselves together within community or 
denominational bounds. Many such associations exist 
throughout the country, and there are signs of an in- 
creasing interest in this form of Sunday-school work. 

A superintendents’ association must be thoroughly 
worth while in the work that it does, or the time of its 
members is sadly wasted. The social element is not 
enough to warrant the assembling of Sunday-school 
superintendents once a month or oftener. Real work 
must be done, real help obtained from one another. 

An instance of an association that has done good work, 
and is busy with newer and better plans, is the Presby- 
terian Superintendents’ Association of Philadelphia. Its 
machinery is simple. A president, three vice-presi- 
dents, a recording secretary, a corresponding secretary, 
and a treasurer, are the stated officers, and there is an 
executive committee composed of seven members ap- 
pointed by the president. 

The executive committee has the responsibility for the 
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meetings. The committee holds its own meetings regu- 
larly each month, and special meetings subject to the 
call of the chairman of the committee. The executive 
committee determines who shall be invited to speak 
before the Association, and where the meeting shall. be 
held. 

Ordinarily the Association is invited by one church or 
another to take tea at half-past six o'clock on a stated 
evening in the month, with the exception of June, July, 
and August. The church furnishes the supper, or the 
superintendents pay the whole expense of the supper 
At the tea- 
table is transacted whatever regular business requires 
attention. 


from the treasury, or share in the expense. 


A topic is then opened for discussion by an 
invited speaker, or by one of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, previously chosen by the executive committee. 
Other members may be requested to come prepared to 
take part in the discussion. Sometimes there is only 
one speaker at the tea-table, and sometimes none,— 
the meeting adjourning immediately after supper to the 
church for whatever discussion may be planned for the 
evening, or remaining at the tea-table for the discussion. 

The meeting after tea is generally a public meeting 
to which Sunday-school workers are invited. At this 
meeting the rule with regard to speakers is as flexible as 
it is at the tea-table. Sometimes a well-known speaker 
from outside the Association makes an address, and 


It 
has been found that, for actual suggestions which can be 


sometimes members who can speak from experience. 


utilized, it is well to have tea-table talks and even pub- 
lic meetings addressed by chosen members of the Asso- 
ciation, and to select topics designed to bring out the 
experience and suggestions of others in the Association. 
Such topics as ‘‘ Closing City Schools during the Sum- 
mer Months,"’ of the Sunday -school,’’ 
‘« Proper Duties of Associate Superintendent,’ ‘‘ Stimu- 
lating Spiritual Life in the Sunday-school,’’ and a host 
of other things, have been discussed in the twenty years 
of this Association's existence. 


‘« Grading 


The direct benefit arising from discussions of this sort 
is not great unless superintendents will carefully test in 
their own schools the ideas brought forward. The 
weakness of such discussions lies in the fact that proba- 
bly only a small proportion of superintendents ever 
attempt to test the plans with which they become ac- 
quainted. Yet adiscriminating man of experience, and, 
indeed, many of less experience, can almost always find, 
at a meeting of a Superintendents’ Association conducted 
on this plan,. food for thought, and some practical sug- 
gestions that may well be tested. 

Let an association of superintendents have its printed 
list of Sunday-schools represented in its membership ; 
let it have all the machinery for communication with its 
members, for meeting its expenses by moderate dues, 
and its constitutional provisions for membership and the 
conduct of meetings, —notwithstanding all these, it may 
be a very cumbersome and comparatively useless ma- 
chine. If, however, its plan is simple in its working, 
and does not put too great a burden upon its officers or 
members in carrying on the work, there will be room for 
the greatest service which it can possibly render,—the 
bringing to light of good methods of Sunday-school work 
as actually tested by the members of the Association, 
and the stimulating of members to a higher order of 
consecrated work. 


“£% % 


June Graduation es are graduation days in other 
in the educational institutions, and why not 
Normal Department jn the Sunday-school ? The normal 
department, for instance, seems a prope: class to gradu- 
ate, and about the middle of June every ycar Professor 
George W. Pease presents a class for graduation in Hope 
Congregational Sunday-school, Springfield, Massachu- 


setts. The exercises are held on a week night in the 
church. The program of one will show how it was 
conducted. 


Order of Exercises 
Opening song. 
. Scripture and prayer, the Rev. R. W. Brokaw. 


Ww nH 


. Solo, selected, Miss Louise Fay. ; 
4. Address, ‘‘ Darkness, Dawn, and Daylightin Normal Work,” 
the Rev. A. H. McKinney, Ph.D., New York City. 
5. Duet, selected, Miss Louise Fay and Mrs. J. W. Nickela 
6. ‘‘ The Normal Department,"’ Mr. George W. Pease, 
ment superintendent. ow 
7. Presentation of diplomas to Junior Class, the tev. 
Brokaw. i 
8. Presentation of seals to senior class, Mr. By g 
g. Closing song. = 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1900 


a 
. 


July 1.—Jesus Walking on the Sea Matt. 14 : 22-33 


2. July 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life. ......24.46-s John 6 : 22-40 
3. July 15.—The Gentile Woman’s Faith ........ Mark 7 : 24-30 
4. July 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ’s Rebuke . . Matt. 16 : 13-26 
5. July 29.—The ‘Iramsfiguration. .........+4+:+-. Luke 9 : 28-36 
6. August 5.—Jesusandthe Children. ......... Matt. 18: 1-14 
7. Angust 12.—The Forgiving Spirit .......... Matt. 18 : 21-35 
8. August 19.—The Man Born Blind... ......... John 9: 1-17 
9. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd ......... John 10: 1-16 
10. September 2.—The Seventy Sent Forth. ..... Luke 10: 1-11, 17-20 
a1. September 9.—The Good Samaritan .......446-. Luke 10 : 25-37 
a2. September 16.—The Rich Fool. ........4+2-. Luke 12 : 13-23 
13. Septentber 23.—The Duty of Watchfulmess. . .... Luke 12: 35-46 
14. September 30.— Review. 


%% % 
Quarterly Pre-View 


URING the coming quarter, the central thought of 
the two quarters just past may well be retained. 
All of them present The Great Worker at His Work. 
But his working days were rapidly nearing their end, and 
he seemed to feel the need of the utmost activity and 
earnestness. For this reason the Golden Text selected 
for the quarter has great pertinence,—‘‘ Be ye doers of 
the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves'’ (Jas. 1: 22). His work as shown in the follow- 
ing lessons, and which in our spheres we may well at- 
tempt to imitate, may be thus set forth : 


The Great Worker at His Work 


1. Manifesting his Wonderful Character. 


2. Declaring his Ample Sufficiency. 

3. Testing the Strength of Faith. 

4. Evoking Confession and Disclosing Truth. 
5. Receiving the Endorsements of Heaven. 
6. Honoring the Children and the Childlike. 
7. Enforcing Christlike Forgiveness. 

8. Disclosing Divine Power. 

9g. Disclosing Divine Tenderness. 

10. Qualifying Workers for their Work. 

11. Illustrating ‘True Neighborliness. 

12. Displaying the Folly of Worldliness., 

13. Enforcing the Need of Watchfulness. 


x % % 


Lesson 1, July 1, 1900 
Jesus Walking on the Sea 
Matt. 14: 22-33 
Compare Mark 6 : 45-56 ; John 6: 15-21. 


Memory verses : 25, 27. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Of a truth thou art the Son of God.— 
Matt. 14: 33. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
22 § And straightway Jesus 22 And straightway he con- 
constrained his disciples to get Strained the disciples to 


into a ship, and to go before 
him unto the other side, while 
he sent the multitudes away. 


enter into the boat, and to 
go before him unto the other 
side, till he should send the 


23 And when he had sent the 23 multitudes away. And after 
multitudes away, he went up he had sent the multitudes 
into a mountain apart to pray : away, he went up into the 
and when the evening was come, mountain apart to pray: 
he was there alone. and when even was come, he 

24 But the ship was now in 24 was there alone. But the 
the midst of the sea, tossed with boat ' was now in the midst 
waves: for the wind was con- of the sea, distressed by the 
trary. waves; for the wind was 

25 And in the fourth watch of 25 contrary. And in the fourth 
the night Jesus went unto them, watch of the night he came 
walking on the sea. unto them, walking upon the 

26 And when the disciplessaw 26 sea. And when the disciples 
him walking on the sea, they saw him walking on the sea, 
were troubled, saying, It is a they were troubled, saying, 
spirit; and they cried out for Itis an apparition ; and they 
fear. 27 cried out for fear. But 

27 But straightway Jesus straightway Jesus spake unto 
spake unto them, saying, Be of them, saying, Be of good 
good cheer; it is I; be not cheer : it is I ; be not afraid. 
afraid. 28 And Peter answered him and 

28 And Peter answered him said, Lord, if it be thou, 
and said, Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee upon 
bid me come unto thee on the 2g the waters. And he said, 
water. Come. And Peter went 

29 And he said, Come. And down from the boat, and 
when Peter was come down out walked upon the waters, ? to 
of the ship, he walked on the 30 come to Jesus. But when 
water, to go to Jesus. he saw the wind, he was 

30 But when he saw the wind afraid ; and beginning to 
boisterous, he was afraid ; and sink, he cried out, saying, 
beginning to sink, he cried, say- 5; Lord, save me. And im- 
ing, —_ —_e oe —— mediately Jesus stretched 

See imenemey forth his hand, and took 


stretched forth Ais hand, and 
caught him, and said unto him, 
O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt ? 


hold of him, and saith unto 
him, O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt? 


1 Some ancient authorities read was many furlongs distant from the 
Jand.. *Some ancient authorities read a4 came. * Many ancient 
authorities add strong. 
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32 And when they were come 
into the ship, the wind ceased. 

33 Then they that were in the 
ship came and _ worshipped 
him, saying, Of a truth thou art saying, Of a truth thou art 
the Son of God. the Son of God. 

At the word “ worshipped,” in verse 33, the American Revisers would 


add the marginal note, “‘ The Greek word denotes an act of reverence, 
whether paid to man (see chap. 18 : 26), or to God (see chap. 4 : 10). 


32 And when they were gone 
up into the boat, the wind 
33 ceased. And they that were 
in the boat ome. him, 


x % 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
‘*The Sea is His, and He Made It"’ 


Sua,-—Jesus Walking on the Sea (Matt. 14 : 22-237. Compare 
John 6: 15-21). ‘Vhey would make Jesus king ( John6: 15). 
Communion with the Father (22, 23). The disciples’ 
peril, Jesus goes to them (24-27). Peter's request, failure, 
and success (28-32). Adoration (33). 

Mon.— The Account in Mark (Mark6 : 45-56). 
Lord (45-47). The troubled disciples (48, 49). 
of comfort (50, 51). A millennial scene (53-56). 

Tues.—/Jesus Stills the Tempest (Mark 4: 35-41). Crossing to 
the other side (35, 36). The storm and peril (37). The 
sleeping Lord (38). The word of authority (39). The 
wind and sea obey him (41). 

Wed.—/srae/ beside the Sea (Exod. 14: 1-18). The danger (1-9). 
The distress (10-14). ‘The deliverance (15-18). 

Thurs.—/J/srael Safe beyond the Sea (Exod. 14: 19-31). The 
protection (19, 20. Compare Isa. 43 : 2). The path 
through the waters (21, 22). The enemy destroyed (23-28. 
Compare Psa. 77 : 16-20). 

Fri,—- The Water from the Rock( Exod. 17: 1-7; Num. 20: 1-11). 
The Need (1-3). The supply (4-7). The murmurers 
(Num, 20: 1-5). The abundance (6-11). 

Sat.- The Passage of Jordan ( Josh.,3 : 1-17). 
(1). A prepared people (2-5). 
A safe passage (12-17). 

Sun,—7he Lord of Nature (Psa. 107: 27-37). Praise and 
thanksgiving (21, 22). He commandeth the winds and 
waves (23-27). He maketh the storm a calm (28-31. 
Compare Psa. 89: 9). 


Chicago, lil. 


The absent 
The word 


A prepared leader 
A prepared path (6-11). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


O EVENTS are recorded as intervening. 

PLACE. —First on the eastern side of the lake, 
where the five thousand had been fed, then in the 
middle of the lake, ‘‘about five-and-twenty or thirty 
furlongs’’ (John 6 : 19). 

TimME.—The evening and night after the five thousand 
had been fed ; just before the (third) passover, year of 
Rome 782 ; that is, A.D. 29. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. —Mark 6 : 45-52 ; John 6: 15-21. 


x“ 


Critical Notes 

Verse 22.—And straightway : After the broken pieces 
had been gathered up.—//e constrained: As often, the 
later manuscripts insert ‘‘Jesus’’ where a new topic is 
introduced. ‘‘Constrained,’’ which occurs.in Mark 
also, suggests a desire to remain on the part of the dis- 
ciples. ‘*His*’ is a later addition.—Fnter into the 
boat: The one in which they had come(v. 13). ‘*Ship’’ 
is misleading. ‘‘Enter’’ is the technical term for em- 
barking. — 70 go before him unto the other side: Mark 
adds ‘‘ to Bethsaida,’’ using a different preposition that 
often means ‘‘ towards.’' As the Synoptists usually re- 
fer to Bethsaida Julias, this indicates the direction they 
should take,—northward first, then to the other side. It 
is probable that they expected to meet Jesus at Beth- 
saida Julias, which could easily be reached by land. If 
western Bethsaida is meant, then they were to go due 
west across the lake (see on v. 24).— 7Zill he should 
send; Not ‘‘while,’’ though the same conjunction must 
be thus rendered in Mark, owing to the form of the verb 
in the best manuscripts. 

Verse 23.——And after : More exact than ‘‘ when,’’ in 
view of the relation of the two actions.— 7he mountain : 
Often meaning high ground rather than a particular 
mountain.—Afart to pray: So Mark, but John 6: 15 
tells of another reason, —‘‘ they were about to come and 
take him by force, to make him a king.’’ This desire 
of the multitude was a ‘‘trial,’’ after which communion 
with his Father was most natural. The disciples had 
been sent away, that they might not be involved in this 
attempt of the multitude.— When even was come: In 
Mark, this is joined with the condition of the boat,—a 
sense which is implied hege also. 

Verse 24.— Was now in the midst of the sea: Some 
authorities have ‘‘ many furlongs distant from the land,”’ 
probably taken from John (John 6 : 19), where the dis- 
tance is stated. The lake is about six miles wide at this 
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point, and twenty-five furlongs would be about half-way 

across. — Distressed by the waves :_ Mark, ‘‘ distressed in 

rowing.’’ John, ‘‘the sea was rising by reason of a 
great wind that blew.'’— For the wind was contrary : 

Hence they must row. The direction of the wind is in 

dispute. The writer thinks it came from the northeast 
down the Jordan valley; that the boat was headed 
toward Bethsaida Julias (west of north) ; that the effect 
of the contrary wind was to drive them out into the lake, 

away from the starting-point, and also from Bethsaida. 

If their course had been due west, a contrary wind would - 
have been from the west, and they might have drifted 
back to where they left Jesus. 

Verse 25.— The fourth watch of the night: Between 
3 and 6 A. M.—AHe came: ‘‘Jesus’’ is not well at- 
tested, and ‘‘came’’ is preferable to ‘‘ went.’’— Wadk- 
ing upon the séa: ‘*Upon"’ is substituted for ‘‘on’’ 
(as in v. 26), to indicate a difference of form in the 
Greek. Here a movement toward them is suggested. 
At this point Mark inserts, ‘‘ and he would have passed 
by them.’’ If they were headed toward the north, he 
was about to cross the bow of the boat; if toward the 
west, he was about to pass alongside. 
more probable. 

Verse 26.— Were troubled: Here referring to inward 
commotion.—/¢ is an apparition: Literally, ‘‘ phan- 
tasm,’’ or ‘‘phantom,’’ occurring only here and in 
Mark 6 : 49 in the New Testament, and meaning ‘‘ an 
unreal appearance of a real person,’’ like ‘‘ghost’’ in 
popular usage. As ‘‘spirit’’ is inexact, and ‘‘ ghost’’ 
is hallowed in biblical English, the Revisers properly in- 
troduced a new term, which, however, has been much 
criticised by those ignorant of the lexical demands of 
the passage.—Cried out for fear: Literally, ‘‘ from 
fear.’’ 

Verse 27.—Be of good cheer: Or, ‘‘ courage.’’ So 
Mark, but John omits this clause.—Be not afraid: 
The tenses in all the accounts suggest continued action. 

Verse 28.—And Peter answered: This incident is 
peculiar to Matthew, as is also the saying, ‘‘ Thou art 
Peter,’’ etc. (Matt. 16 : 18, 19).—J/ it be thou : Or, “If 
it is,’’ since the form does not necessarily im~‘y doubt. 
—Bid me; Peter's fault was not doubt, but presump- 
tion or self-seeking.— Waters: Plural here and 
verse 29. 


The former seems 


in 


Verse 29.—And Peter went down : Literally, ‘‘ going 
down.’’— Zo come to Jesus: Some ancient authorities, 
including the Vatican manuscript, read ‘‘and came,”’ 
which Westcott and Hort accept in their text. In any 
case, he came near to Jesus, as verse 31 shows. 

Verse 30. —Seeing the wind: He faced the wind, if the 
boat was headed north, and Jesus passed across the bow. 
‘«Strong,’’ or ‘‘ boisterous,’’ as the Authorized Version 
renders, is omitted in the oldest and best authorities, 
though inserted in most later ones. It adds nothing to 
the sense. —And beginning to sink : The verb is pecu- 
liar, meaning ‘‘to be plunged into the sea,’’ and the 
connection suggests that this was the result of his be- 
coming afraid. Peter could swim (John 21 : 7), but he 
was too terrified to do this. —Save me: The tense points 
to a single act. 

Verse 31.—/mmediately : Usually rendered ‘* straight- 
way.'’— Took hold of him : The verb often suggests the 
idea of laying hold of one to help.—O thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ? Peter was not with- 
out faith,—too little to maintain him in the face of the 
wind, but enough to make him call on his Master. 

Verse 32.—Were gone up: So the better attested 
reading ; compare verse 29, ‘‘went down."’ The later 
scribes altered the text to correspond with verse 22, thus 
marring the accuracy of the description.— Zhe wind 
ceased: So in Mark. Probably, but not certainly, a 
supernatural phenomenon, as in Matthew 8 : 26. So in 
regard to the statement in John 6: 21, 

Verse 33.— They that were in the boat: Probably 
others than the disciples were there. It is uncertain 
whether the latter are included here, since Mark says, 
evidently speaking of the disciples, ‘‘they were sore 
amazed in themselves ; for they understood not concern- 
ing the loaves, but their heart was hardened."’ They 
did nut yet understand our Lord's power over nature. — 

Worshipped him : Not necessarily religious worship. — 
Of a truth thou art the Son of God: The form is pecu- 
liar (‘‘ God's son”’), occurring only here and in Matthew 
27:54. It probably meant no more in this case than a 
confession of his Messiahship. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


ia HEY wWeEreE TROUBLED, SAYING, IT IS AN APPA- 

RITION.’’—The appearance of any unusual and 
inexplicable natural phenomenon has in all ages of the 
world been a cause of terror. Among the popular super- 
stitions of Eastern people is the one in which the mys- 
terious appearance, at night, of a person, is supposed to 
indicate the death of that person, or else the death of 
the person who observes it. Traces of the same belief 
are found in the Anglo-Saxon race, in the use of the 
This 
was the popular signification of the Greek word phan 


word ‘‘wraith'’ as applied to such apparitions. 
fasma,—a phantasm, which is the word used in this 
text, and here translated by the word ‘‘ apparition.”’ 
The well-known voice, however, ‘‘It is I; be not 
afraid,’* soon allayed their fears, and showed them that 
this was no wraith, or phantasm, but a living personal- 
ity, no other than their beloved Master himself. The 
impulsive and ever-demonstrative Peter is seized with the 
desire to do the same thing himself, and he cravcs 
the permission to try the experiment. Having received 
the permission, he gets down over the side of the boat, 
and, sure enough, the unyielding water bears him up, 
and he starts off upon its surface to go to the Master. 
But in an evil moment he looks down, and thinks of 
what he is doing, and of the fierce wind which is blow- 
ing. His faith fails. That force which was counteract- 
ing the force of gravity is withdrawn, and gravitation re- 
‘¢ Lord, save 


sumes its sway. With one despairing cry, 


me !'’ he sinks ; but the Saviour’s hand grasps him and 
lifts him up into the boat, and his gentle voice utters 
the reproof, ‘‘O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt ?”’ 

Analogous examples of the disastrous effects of the 
failure of confidence and the lack of faith at the psycho- 
logical moment are found in the history of physical ex- 
perimentation upon the so-called spheroidal state of 
mitter. A man has bared his arm, and unhesitatingly, 
without fear, has passed it steadily through a stream of 
suffering the slightest injury. 
Another man, attempting to perform the same feat, has 


hesitated at the critical moment, and has lost his arm. 
Robert College, Constantinople. 
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molten metal without 


“He Treadeth upon the Waves 
of the Sea”’ 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


J OHN'S Gospel explains why Jesus took such prompt 

action, after feeding the five thousand, to disperse 
A plot had 
been hatched to take him, willing or unwilling, and 
The 
people, excited by the miracle, were like tinder, and the 
spark might burst into a blaze at any moment. 


the crowds and to isolate the disciples. 
make him the rallying-point of a political rising. 


Possi- 
bly, too, some of the disciples were in the scheme, and 
many of them would be liable to be drawn into it. 
Therefore the spark must be trodden out at once, and 
the surest way to do that was to break up the multitude, 
end to withdraw the disciples. They were reluctant to 
£0, which made their going the more necessary, and 
obliged him to ‘‘ constrain them’’ by unusual accents of 
command, 

1. We have, first, Christ on the mountain, and the 
disciples in the storm. He sought the solitude of the 
hills, partly for the same reason as he broke up the con- 
course,—namely, that he might damp down the impure 
and dangerous enthusiasm which sought, as the Devil 
had sought in the wilderness, to degrade him into a 
mere ‘‘ king of nations,’’ ruling by force of arms, and 
partly that, in communion with the Father, he might 
refresh and calm his spirit after the busy and harassing 
day. 
sympathizingly, and the contrast between him 


It might seem as if he had left the disciples un- 
safe in 
some sheltered nook in the quiet hills, and themselves, 
battling with the waves and having the wind in their 
faces, might be bitterly felt by some of the wearied row- 
ers. But he had not left them for his own sake only ; for 
it was good for them to feel their dependence on him, 
even by the gap caused by his absence, and to try their 
own hands at fighting the storm, since they would one 
day have to front a rough world without his visible 
presence. 
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It is no fanciful ‘* spiritualizing *' which takes the facts 
here as foreshadowing the relation between Christ and 
his church through the ages, but a discernment of the 
principles underlying the facts, as being the same in 
both cases. He has gone up into the mountain to pray, 
and we are tossed on an unquiet sea, with hands blis- 
tered by rowing which seems to carry the boat no far- 
ther, and with the wind in our faces. But he has not 
gone into the eternal calm, forgetting us in the storm, 
nor does the Captain of our Salvation direct the move- 
ments of the army from a safe elevation in the rear, 
while he sends his men where the bullets are whizzing 
thick. 
divided into two halves, which 


Raphael's great picture of the Transfiguration is 
have little to do with 
each other. Above, we see Jesus and the disciples in 
the glory ; below are the demoniac boy in the grip of 
the fiend, and a crowd of weepers and sufferers. But 
there is no such separation between the glorified Chri t 
and the toiling servants, but ‘‘the Lord [is] working 
with them.’’ 

2. The Christ walking on the waves, and the terrified 
boat's crew. Apparently, it was well on in the evening 
before the disciples left the eastern shore, and the gale 
had been strong, and perhaps their oars not worth much 
ina high sea. At all events, they had only 
half-way across by the fourth watch (3 to 6 A.M.) 


got about 
Jesus delayed his coming because he loved them and 
sought their highest good. He still sometimes delays it, 
and for the same reason. 
but he is never late. 
between the hour of his appearance here and the words 
of Psalm 46: 


He may be long in coming, 
There is a remarkable parallel 


‘«God shall help her, and that right 


’ 


early,’’ or, literally, ‘‘at the dawn of the morning."’ We 
shall much misconceive the purpose of the miracle if 
we take it to have been only to reveal Christ's divine 
power over nature. No doubt, such was part of its in- 
tention, but it was much more than a demonstration for 
the disciples’ instruction. 
help. They needed him, and, in his solitude, he knew 
that they did. 
tain, as he did from the Mount of Transfiguration, and 


went straight to them. 


It was a loving act for their 
Therefore he came down from the moun 


That majestic march over the 
smoothed billows was a means to an end, the succor of 
the storm-beaten disciples. What he did then, he does 
still, making the very tempest the occasion and means 
of drawing near to us, and of manifesting his power to 
control the wild forces that are too much for our courage 
or our efforts. 

But, alas! the disciples’ fear of the Shape, dimly seen 
coming out from the shadow of the hills, is reproduced 
in us too often. His servants’ unbelief is as permanent 
as his helpful approach. If they had expected him to 
come, they would have recognized him when he did 


come. We, like them, often cry out for fear, when we 


should ‘shout aloud for joy.’ But though fear and 
unbelief did not know him in the darkness, and under 
such strained circumstances, love recognized the sweet, 
familiar tone of his voice, heard above the shriek of the 
wind, and speaking what is really the very heart of his 
word to us all, «It is I’’ is the sovereign talisman 
against all fear, the sure producer of ‘‘ goud cheer.” 
** Well roars the storm to those who hear 


’ 


A deeper voice across the storm.’ 


a %. . 
3. The rashness and collapse of Peter. That episode 


is found only in Matthew. It corresponds with other 


instances of Peter's impulsiveness and faltering, with his 
cutting off Malchus's ear, and being frightened into de- 
nying Jesus by a sharp-tongued maid-servant, with his 
brave defiance of Jewish narrowness at Antioch, and his 
His re- 
quest to be ‘‘ bid’’ to come is a strange mixture of good 
and bad. Warm love spoke, for it was to ‘‘come unto 
that he was eager, but also the wish for pre- 


eminence, 


surrender when ‘‘ certain came from James.’ 


” 


thee 


for ‘‘me,"* is very prominent. He over- 
estimated his own courage, and he impetuously took 
upon himself to suggest to Jesus what he should do. 
Christ's grave ‘‘Come’"’ barely sanctions the venture. 
He permits Peter to try, in order that he might learn his 
weakness, as we are sometimes allowed by him to have 
our way for the same purpose, when it is as foolish as 
Peter's. 

The Apostle swiftly and lightly leaped from the boat. 
The beginning was easy, but when he was down in the 
wash of the waves, and felt the wind racing across the 
open sea, his confidence bégan to ebb away from him. 


As long as he had faith in Jesus, he was upborne ; as 
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soon as his faith collapsed, he began to go down. We 
are buoyant when we trust ; we begin to sink when we 
begin to be afraid. The fear which had overcome faith 
worked in the opposite way as it increased. He was so 
much afraid that his very desperation struck out a spark 
He felt that his case 


was too serious now for any help but Christ's, and so 


of faith to lighten the darkness. 


the cry for help, so different from the eager petition to 
be allowed to come, burst from his lips. The answer 


was swift ; ‘‘immediately'' the strong, loving grasp was 


laid on him. He needed it now, though he had been 
much tried 
Christ is al- 


as well as to 


able to stand without it before. Feeble, 
faith is sometimes granted material helps. 
ways ready to uphold them that are falling, 


raise up those that have fallen. And he delivers from 


the peril before he gently rebukes the distrust. Peter 
was not blamed for daring too much, but for trusting too 
little. The event showed the unreasonableness of the fear, 
and, in the light of experience, Peter for once held his 
peace, and silently confessed that, when Christ is pres- 
ent, doubt has no reason, and faith should have no limit. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
a 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Protean Changes 


HE discovery df the facile change of forms of mat- 


ter is the great marvel of our day. Water may be 
Air may be made liquid. Rocks 
The Maker 


and Sustainer of all things knows their capacities and 


solid, fluid, gaseous. 


and metals may be boiled and vaporized. 


laws, and can do more things that aie miracles to the 
scientist than the scientist can to the savage. ‘To him 
who can go at ease back and forth through the gate of 
death, and ascend from Olivet, all other miraculous 
doings with matter are easy. 

Points : 1. When we are distressed in any storm, or 
terrified at the waves of the chill river, Jesus is near. 
He says : 
(Vi 27). 

2. Difficulties from which we cannot extricate our- 


selves make us turn to Christ with the word, ‘ Lerd, 


‘Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid'’ 


save me.’’ His hand is immediately stretched out (v. 31). 

3. Fhe Lord calls it a little faith that enables Peter to 
leave the ship and walk the raging sea. It certainly 
does take more to commit one’s whole soul for time and 
eternity to Him who treads the waves of death into a 
calm. But such faith is possible. Though the earth be 
moved, and the mountains be cast into the midst of the 
sca, vet will not we fear. 

4. The fear came to Peter from looking at boisterous 
waves instead of the calm Christ. The word translated 
‘¢doubt’’ means to turn irresolutely in two directions. 
If he had been steadily looking towards Jesus, the author 
of his faith would have become its finisher. 

5. The legitimate result of mastery over nature isa 
Christ’ s 


miracles were always refused as a mere gratification of 


belief in the Godhead of the masterer (v. 33). 


curiosity, always wrought as a testimonial of his power 
to save. His works bare witness to the Word. 

6. Miracles of constancy in nature are greater than 
those of interruption of its order. Nature is always 
plenarily inspired by the immanent God, Every day 
and night we see greater works than walking on water. 

7. But the main point, reserved to the last, is that 
jesus went alone to pray (v. 23). He was in temptation 
again, to accept worldly honors and kingship. Mastery 
of multitudes and seas followed. 

University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


H E WAS (there alone (v. 23). 


of a little boy who refused one night to say his 


There is a droll story 


prayers. His uncle said, ‘‘O Harry ! you wouldn't ge 


to sleep without asking God to take care of you through 
the night, —would ‘em last 


you?’’ «] didn’t say 


night,’’ said he, ‘‘ and I ain't doin’ to say em to-night, 
and [| ain't doin’ to say em to-morrow night ; and then, 
if nothin’ don’t det me, I ain't doin’ 


Who taught that little chap that there was no 


to say “em any 
more,”’ 
use in praying except to keep things from “ getting 
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him’’? The best use of praying that I ever found was 
the joy of knowing that there was a divine Spirit wita 
whom, in hours of loneliness, one could hold sweet com- 
munion. You would not say that, if you could go 
swimming three times without taking your father along, 
and not get drowned, that you would never ask him to 
go with you again. Jesus was not afraid of anything 
out there alone in the night, but he experienced a sub- 
lime happiness in looking up at the stars, and feeling, 
‘* God is near me.’’ 

In the fourth watch of the night he came unto them 
(v. 25). 


was up there on the mountain side alone, he was not for 


Comfortable, happy, restful, contented as he 


a moment unconscious of the dangers of those he loved. 
Just as a mother sleeps with one eye open, and a fire- 
man with one ear awake, he slept or prayed alive to the 
needs of those he loved. ‘The instant he became con- 
scious that they were in trouble, he started out into the 
driving storm, and across the raging waters. Did you 
ever hear of that Newfoundland dog that was sleeping 
on the rug, who wakened, trembled, and bolted smash 
through a French plate-glass window, and out into the 
little 
at 
could keep Jesus from the side of any one in trouble. 
Wherefore didst thou doubt? (v. 31.) ‘*When he 


saw the wind boisterous.’’ Well, that is the way with 


water to rescue his master? ‘That is a picture of 


the human heart its best. No obstacle or danger 


most of us. It is easy to be brave when there is no 


danger. I too am a fine sailor when I can see my face 
in the water from the upper deck. It is the whistle of 
the wind in the cordage, the wild plunge of the vessel 
down into the trough of the waves, that takes the nerve 
out of me. 


unfaith. 


Do you know what all fear is? All fear is 
You can no more be afraid when your heart 
is full of confidence than you can be hungry when your 
is full of There are no two things so 
much alike, and so unlike, as courage and temerity, and 
as faith and presumption. 


stomach food, 
In their incipient stages you 
have to tie a pink ribbon around faith to tell it from pre- 
sumption, just as the mothers of twins do around the 
sut 


when they are full grown the difference is antipodal. 


finger of one of the babies to tell it from the other. 


Presumption believes that it can do anything it wants to 
do ; Faith believes that it can do anything that it ought 
todo. It is ashame and a sin to doubt that you can 
accomplish anything that is your duty. Plunge into 
water, dash through fire, defy frost, if a duty lies on the 
other side. You may burn, you may drown, you may 
freeze, but nothing can harm you. 


thate? 


Do you understand 


If you do, you know the secret of life. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





PERIL POWER 


PRAYER 


Peter is in peril. 











The Lord has come walking on the 
water, and Peter has asked to be invited to walk to him. 


The Lord said, ‘‘Come,’’ and he went. But now he 
sees the wind tossing the waves around him, is afraid, 
and begins to sink. What does he cry? Is that a 
prayer? Yes, and it brings an immediate answer. A 
loving hand grasps him ; he feels the touch of power 
they reach the boat safely ; the wind dies down ; and 
soon they are ashore. Peter was in feri/, but he re- 
ceived fower through prayer. 

Prayer was a good thing for Peter just then. But it 


When the 
great multitude on the hillside needed food, he fed them 
When they 
‘* This 


and they wanted to 


was good for Jesus too He was in peril. 


—with what? ‘How many men were fed ? 


realized what a miracle he had wrought, they said, 
is that prophet that should ,come ;"’ 
There the same old 
that the Devil had offered before. Would Jesus yield ? 
He will talk with his Father about it. So he 


disciples off in a boat, and the people another way, and 
peo} 


make him king. was temptation 


sends his 


goes up into the mountain to pray. He prays nearly all 
night. And when he comes down the peril has turned 
into power. 


lesson 


He teaches Peter a 


He walks on the sea. 
He comforts the disciples. 


And, as we shall 
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learn next week, he meets the Jews in the morning with 
a message so strong that many turn away, while his own 
disciples cling more closely to him. 

Now if Peter needed to pray, and even Jesus, do you 
wonder that you have so little power over sin? 
in peril, Pray. 

Trenton, N. J. 


You are 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '') 


‘* Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go."’ Psalm 65 : 1-7. 
** Child of God, be not discouraged."’ (84 : 1-4.) 


**I must have the Saviour with me."’ Foaiin 80g seeks 1-5, ) 
‘* When the storms of life are raging."’ Psalm 89 : 5-11. j 

"1 will bless the Lord at all times."’ (121 : 4-9.) 
‘* Jesus is the light, the way."’ Psalm ae A ) 
‘*When power divine in mortal form." Psalm 138 a hei 
**Oh ! where is he that trod the sea?"’ (205 : 1-6). 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—In what place do we find Christ and his 
disciples at the beginning of this quarter? What 

great miracle had Jesus worked? What was its result ? 
1. THE NIGHT OF PRAYER (vs. 22, 23).—Why did the 

"* to go away? How 
can you reconcile the statements of Mark, ‘‘to Beth- 
saida’’ (Mark 6 : 45) and of John, ‘‘unto Capernaum’’ 
(John 6:17)? How would it help the disciples to part 
from Jesus occasionally ? 


disciples need to be ‘‘ constrained 


Why, for his own sake, did 
Christ desire their absence? Why did Jesus need to 
pray ? What special advantages come from long seasons 
of solitary prayer ? 

‘‘Be Not AFRAID" (vs. 24-27).—How far had 
the bow»t gone when Christ came to the disciples? 
(John 6: 19.) In what peril were they? At what time 


did Jesus reach the boat? What does his coming show 


2 


about his character? How does it illustrate what Christ 
does for all troubled Christians ? 
ples afraid ? 
(Rev. « : £7.) 
3. ‘* HE Was AFRAID” (vs. 28-33).—Why did Peter 
wish to walk on the water? Why did he ask Christ to 
How was he able to walk on the water 
Why, then, did he sink at all ? 
clamation a model cf prayer? 


Why were the disci- 
What later scene in the Bible is like this ? 


bid him come? 
at all ? How is his ex- 
Why did this miracle 
affect the disciples more than the feeding of the five 
thousand ? (Mark 6: 51, 52.) 
get from it? 


What warnings do you 
What comforts and encouragements ? 
Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Manifesting His Wonderful Character 
Analysis 
I, ON THE MOUNTAIN (vs. 22, 23). 
1. Controlling Men: 
He 


constrained the dis 


22, 23). 


Sen@® the multitudes away 


He gave commandment to depart (Matt. 8 : 18). 
Let us go over unto the other side (Mark 4 : 35). 
2. Approaching God: 

He 3). 
He departed into the mountain to pray (Mark 6: 46). 
He continued all night in prayer to God (Luke 6: 12). 


went up into the mountain apart to pray (2 


Il, ON THE SEA (24-31). 
1. Amid Contrary Winds: 
Distressed by the waves; for the wind was contrary (24). 
Distressed in rowing, for the wind was contrary (Mark 6: 48). 
The sea was rising by reason of a great wind ( John 6: 18). 
2. In Dark Hours: 
In the fourth watch of the night he came (25). 
he darkness and the light 


are both alike to thee (Psa. 139 
It was now dark, and Jesus 


had not yet come ( John 6: 17). 


12). 


3. On Tossing Waves: 

fle 
They saw him walking on the sea . all saw him ( Mark 6: 49, 50). 
1} 


ey behold Jesus walking on the sea, and drawing nigh ( John 
©: 1G) 


came unto them, walking upon the sea (25S). 


4. Amid Strange Misjudgment: 
‘he disciples... were troubled, saying, Ifis an apparition (26). 
They supposed that it was an apparition, and cried out 
Mark 6 : 49). 
Ihe disciples knew not that it was Jesus ( John at: 4). 
5. By Cheering Words: 
Be of good cheer; itis 1; be not afraid (27). 
He straightway spake with them (Mark 6: 50) 
He saith, ... Itis 1 ; be not afraid ( John 6: 20). 


6. By Ready Assent: 


If it be thou, bid me come . He said, Come (28, 29). 


1 will answer (Isa. 65 : 24). 
hat will let him take... freely (Rev. 22: 


Before they c all 


Het 17). 
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7. By Prompt Assistance : 

Immediately Jesus... took hold of him (31). 
Let thine hand be ready to help me (Psa. 119: 
I the Lord... will hold thine hand (Isa 
8. By Kindly Rebuke: 

O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ? (31.) 
Why are ye fearful, O ve of little faith? (Matt. 8: 26.) 

He said unto them, Where is your faith ? (Luke 8 : 2s. ) 


173). 
42: 6). 


III. IN THE BOAT (vs. 32, 33). 
1. Accepting Worship: 
They that were in the boat worshipped him (33). 
There came to him a leper and worshipped him ( Matt. 8: 2). 
Let all the angels of God worship him (Heb. 1 : 6). 
2. Permitting Adoration: 
Of a truth thou art the Son of God (33). 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God (Matt. 16 : 16). 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of God (John 11 : 27). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARSER: The Great Worker at his Wo:k. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Be ye doers of the word 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.—Jas. 1: 22, 


” 
Se 


International Home Readings 
MON.—Matt. 14 : 22-33. 
TUES.—Mark f : 32-36. 
WED.—Luke 5 : 12-16. 

THURS.—Psa. 107 : 23-31. 
FRI.— Mark 4 : 35-41. 
SAT.—Isa. 41 : 8-14. 
SuN.— Mark 6 : 45-52. 


Jesus walking on the sea. 
Karly prayer. 

In the wilderness. 

Storm and calm, 

Peace, be still."’ 

Fear not. 


Wondrous power. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International B’ble 
Reading Association.) 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts 

Alice Jacobs, Illinois Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


E. P. St. John, New York 


Pre-View for the Third Quarter 


W* ARE to have for the third quarter a continuation 
of the ‘Stories about Jesus.’’ The following 
‘¢ Lesson Topics ’’ and ‘‘ Truths to be Emphasized "’ will 
indicate the thought that will be presented in each les- 
son. 


Lesson Topics, 


1. God revealing himself in nature, 

2. Satisfaction of heart-hunger, 

3. Prayer. 

4. The pleasure of helping others. 

5. God’s voices. 

6. Jesus and the children. 

7. Forgiving others. 

8. How we may know that Jesus is our helper. 
9. The Good Shepherd. 
10. Messengers of cheer. 

II. Kindness, 

12. Generosity. 
13. Watchfulness. 

TRUTHS TO BE EMPHASIZED, 

1. Confidence in God’s care. 

2. Jesus satisfies. 

3. We should pray for help. 

4. Helping others makes us happy. 

5. We should hear and obey God’s voice. 
6. Jesus’ love for the children. 

7. We should forgive one another. 

8. Because of Jesus’ past help we may trust him for more, 
9. Jesus is our Good Sheph ord. 

10. We should be messengers of cheer. 


We should be kind to thos 
We should be generous. 


in trouble, 


_ 
te 


Temperance. 


13. 


The same plan of lesson construction will be followed 
that the Various results 


sought and different starting-points will be suggested. 


as used during last quarter. 


The following pictures will be recommended for use 
during the quarter : 


1. Feeding the Five Thousand, by Murillo. 


2. Jesus Walking on the Water, by Doré. 
3. Christ and St. Peter, by Schwartz. 

4. Healing the Sick, by Hofmann. 

5. The Transfiguration, by Raphael. 

6, Jesus and the Child, by Balheim, 
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PICTURES on the LESSONS of the 3d QUARTER, 1900 


Subscribers to The Sunday School ‘Times can 








obtain extra copies of this Supplement, rolled in a 


mailing tube, for use in their classes—at the rate 





of ten cents per copy for less than five copies ; 
five or more copies, 5 cents each (these prices in- 


clude postage )—by applying to John D. Wattles 


& Coa,,; 1031 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Lesson 10, ** Carry no purse, no wallet? (or, s« rit 
On the left is an Oriental wallet: in the center is the 
scrip, used to carry bread or other food , en the right 


Lesson 3. ‘*And he entered into a house.’’ A 
typical Oriental house, showing the outer stairway. 














Lesson ro. **Carry no... shoes.’? Oriental shoes, Lesson 2. ‘* Ihere came boats from ‘liberias.’’ Lesson 13. ‘Your Jamps burning.’? Various 
showing the outer and inner shoe, one being worn The sea-gate, on Galilee, at Tiberias. 


within the other. 


styles of Oriental lamps, illustrating their great sim 
plicity. 
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Lesson 5. i Lesson 1. ‘Ile constrained the disciples to enter I oe D vildiolies - cast a tht | 1 se ' A 
: ” . rison in amascus, = ( om ‘* karthly ootsteps o 
Modern view of a mountain in Palestine into the boat. Oriental boat and fishermen on tne P eSCUS, rom, ean 4 
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Lesson 12. ** }he ground ot a certain rich man 


brought forth plentifully.’?) Winnowing grain in 
Syria. 
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Lesson g. ‘Ih ep f ‘ rs f they hnow 


his voice.’’ A she erd and | t] i | 











Lesson 6. ‘If any man have a hundred sheep, and 
one of them be gone astray.’ Sheep scattered and feed- 
ing on the Mount of Olives 























Lesson 11. ‘Going down from Jerusalem to Jericho.’ Lesson 8. ‘‘(i0, wash in the 
A view of modern Jericho. Siloam.’’ A modern view of the 
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pool of Lesson 4. ‘* Now when Jesus cai to t parts of 
pool ol Cwsarea Phi ppl . Kuins of the citadel at Ca rea 
Siloam. Philippi. 
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7. Christ Blessing Little Children, by Plockhorst. 

8. Christ Blessing Little Children, by Hofmann, 

g. Jesus and the Man Born Blind, by Bida. 

10. Christ the Good Shepherd, by Plockhorst. 

11. The Lost Sheep, by George Hahn or Molitor, 

12. The Sheepfold, by Jacque. 

13. The Good Samaritan, by Siemenroth. 

14. The Arrival of the Good Samaritan at the Inn, by. Doré. 

15. The Widow’s Mite, by Doré. 

For information as to where such pictures may be 
obtained. see the leaflet for primary teachers, fumnished 
free by the Editor. 
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The First Lesson 


I. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Lesson Topic: God Revealing himself in Nature. 


Ill. Golden Text: Of a truth thou art the Son of God.— 
Matt. 14 : 33. 


IV. Results Sought: 
1. Confidence in God's care. 
2. Clearer consciousness of God's power. 
3. Change of fear into reverence. 
4. Knowledge of the Saviour's readiness to 
help. 


V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. Review the story of the baker, miller, and 
farmer, as told in the last lesson. 
2. Review of the feeding of the five thousand. 
3. Change of seasons. 
4. Sunshine, rain, flowers and fruit, stars, etc. 


5 
VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 


Storms, thunder, dashing waves, etc. 


dicated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and IX is illus- 
trated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are 
designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not 
always elaborating the details.] 

1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Begin the lesson by a review of the story about the 
baker, the miller, and the farmer, as told in the lesson 
of the feeding of the five thousand. 

Where did mother get the flour? Where did the 
grocer get it? Where did the miller get the grain from 
which to make it? Where did the farmer get the grain ? 
Who sent the sunshine and the soft rain to make it grow ? 
At what season of the year does the grain grow? Who 
sends the springtime and the summer ? 

God sends the sunshine and the rain. He also makes 
the wind to blow and the snow to falJl, and sometimes, 
when he thinks best, he sends the storm and the thunder 
and the lightning. It is fine, when warm and cosy in 
bed, to lie and listen to the wind. Did you ever hear 
the tunes it whistles for us? Then, when the thunder 
speaks and the lightning flashes, how good it is to know 
that He who sends the storm is ever watching and ever 
ready to take care of us. 

We have a beautiful story to-day about Jesus’ taking 
What does the Golden Text say 
about him? Jesus, God's Son, has power over the storm, 


care of his disciples. 


and our story is about how, one time, when his friends 
the disciples were in great danger, he stopped the wind 
from blowing, and made the storm to cease. 

2. THE LEssON STORY. 

Begin the lesson story with a review of the feeding of 
the five thousand. 
gathered up the fragments that remained, Jesus told them 
to go on board their boat and cross the lake. Afterwards 


Explain that, after the discipies had 


he sent the people to their homes, and went up into the 
mountain alone to rest and pray. 
“ It was night. The disciples started in their boat to 


cross the lake. It became very stormy. Big waves 


tossed the boat from side to side. The wind blew so 
hard that the water dashed over the boat. I suppose 
that the thunder roared and the lightning flashed. What 
a pity the disciples were afraid! It may be that they 
did not know that Jesus was watching them all the time. 
Perhaps they did not understand that he had power over 
the storm,—but he had. He loved those disciple friends 
of his, and was watching them all the time from the 


shore. When the storm was at its very worst, he walked 
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to them, he said, ‘‘ Lord, bid me come unto thee on the 
water. And Jesus said, ‘‘ Come.’ Peter started and 
walked on the water for a little way, but when he saw 


” ’ 


the big waves all about him he was afraid. I suppose 
he did not remember that Jesus could keep him from 
sinking ; but Jesus could, for when Peter cried out to 
him, and said, ‘‘ Lord, save me,’’ Jesus immediately 
stretched forth his hand and helped him. Then Jesus 
made the wind stop blowing, and the rough and stormy 
sea became very calm. 

3. THE TrRutTH EMPHASIZED. 

In teaching this lesson to the younger children there 
is danger in suggesting fear, and thus doing more harm 
than good. Much depends upon the manner of the 
teacher. The object is to change fear into reverence, 
and at the same time to inspire the child with greater 
confidence in God's care. Be careful not to put too 
much emphasis upon the details of the story of Peter's 
Remember that we want 


the children to go home with the thought that God is 


attempt to walk on the water. 


behind the storm, and cares for us in times of danger, 
rather than with a knowledge of the details of the expe- 
rience of the disciples and Peter. 

Who sends the sunshine and the warm rain to make 
the grain grow? Who fed the five thousand one day ? 
Who was watching the disciples during the storm, and 
took care of them when they were in danger? Who 
kept Peter from sinking in the water? The same good 
Friend who sends the storm can, and will, take care of 
us when there is danger. 

Let me tell you a story. 

Elizabeth's father was a sea captain. One time, when 
she was with him on board of his ship, it became very 
stormy, and every one was afraid that all would be 
drowned. One of the passengers told Elizabeth of the 
danger, and asked her if she were not afraid. ‘‘ No,’’ 
she said ; ‘‘ my father will take care of me.’’ 

There are times when even our fathers, big and strong 
though they may be, are not able to take care of us ; but 
our Father in heaven, who makes the sun to shine and 
the rain to fall and the wind to blow, and who is so much 
stronger than our earthly father, can, and will, take care 
of us in every time of danger. 


VI. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth 
Emphasized 


Confidence in 
God's care. 








The Lesson | 1. The storm. 








Story. 2. Jesus’ care of the disciples. 
eparati 
Preparation |, Review 
; “a 2. Sunshine, rain, wind, snow, storms, etc. 
Story. : ' ‘ 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. Feeding the Five Thousand, by Murillo. 
2. Jesus Walking on the Water, by Doré. 
3. Christ and St. Peter, by Schwartz. 


IX. Blackboard Ilustrations 


1. During preparation for lesson story tell the children 


” 


that the lesson for to-day is about ‘‘ JEsuS’ CARE,’’ and 
print the words on the blackboard. 

2. A few strokes with the flat side of the chalk will 
represent the water of the lake. Pin a small paper boat 
to the blackboard, and, as the story progresses, draw the 
angry sea. The marks representing the rough sea may 
be erased when the calming of the sea is described. 

3. During the teaching of the truth emphasized, write 


the rest of the words suggested in the cut. 











a Se 
WAT 
JESUS cakes fon 


HIS CHILDREN 
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It might be better for a teacher to give only four Sun- 


towards them upon the water. As he came near to their days of the year to original teaching, and spend the other 


little ship they saw him, and, because they were fright- 
ened, cried out; but he said to them, ‘ Be of good 
cheer ; it is I ; be not afraid.’’ 

When Peter knew that it was Jesus who was coming 





forty-eight Sundays in reviewing, than for him to fail in 
taking at least four Sundays in the year for the reviewing 
of the work of forty-eight.—/ vom Trumbull's «‘ Teach- 
ing and Teachers,”’ 


For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ATERIAL: Matthew 14 : 22-33; Mark 6: 45-56; 


John 6 : 15-21. 
The Picture 

I see Jesus motioning his disciples to get into their 
boat. They obey, and, when they are off, I see him send- 
ing the vast throngs, whom he had just fed, to their 
homes, They go, and Jesus is left alone. Now I see 
Jesus going up to a mountain near by, and there I see 
him in long-continued prayer. Hour after hour passes, 
and still I see him praying. It has grown dark. Look- 
ing down over the lake, I see (in imagination, for it is 
dark) the little boat in trouble. A storm has come up, 
and the boat is tossed heavily with the waves. The 
disciples try hard to row in the face of the storm, but 
they find it impossible to make much headway.  In- 
deed, they are in great danger. 
wits’ end. 


They are at their 


Now I see Jesus come down from the mountain, and 
start towards the little boat, walking fearlessly on the 
roaring waves. He comes near to his disciples. All 
at once they see him rising on the crest of a wave! 
They all see him (Mark). 
out, for they think it is a spirit. 


They are alarmed, and cry 
Immediately I hear 
Jesus saying to them, ‘‘ Be of good cheer ; it is I; be 
not afraid.’’ 

Comforted by these words, Peter speaks up, and asks for 
permission to tread the waves to go to his Master. The 
permission is given, and now I see Peter getting out of 
the boat. He puts one foot on the waves, and finds 
that they hold him. 
and starts out boldly. 


Then he lets go of the rigging, 

He finds it works well. ‘The 
other disciples are much astonished to see Peter walking 
away from the rolling boat. Peter is much pleased with 


his own success. I see it in his face. But, alas! sud- 
denly I see a peculiarly big wave. 


and gets his eyes off his Master. 


Peter sees it too, 
Then his heart quails, 
and instantly he finds himself sinking. He feels that 
In his terror, he 
cries out to Jesus, who at once takes hold of him, 
and leads him safely into the ship. 


he is going to be drowned, after all. 


As soon as they 
enter the ship the howling wind ceases, and soon they 
are ali on land once more. 

What does all this teach me? It teaches me that, 
when I am in any storm of temptation or of adversity, 
Jesus is willing to come to my rescue. ‘There are many 
kinds of storm in this world. We speak of storms of 
affliction, and all of us must pass through these at times. 
But it is perfectly possible for me at such times to have 
his companionship. And if he is with me, I can be 
perfectly at rest. He is stronger than the winds, and 
mightier than any waves. Then there are storms of 
temptation. All of us encounter these. But here too, 
if he is with us, we can say, ‘*I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.’’ Satan is no 
match everr for a child, if Jesus is on the side of the 
child. Then there’is the final storm of death. But even 
here, if he be with us, we can sing, ‘' Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil ; for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me.’’ Yes, with Jesus I can meet all 
things and bear all things, while without him I am 
powerless. He will honor my faith in him, and will 


make me conqueror over all things. 
Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—About what miracle did 
the last lesson of last quarter tell us? How many were 
fed? How much food was there? Where did the dis- 
ciples get that food? Near what sea did all this take 
place? What did the people want to do with Jesus on 
account of this miracle? (See John 6:15.) Can you 
tell why they should wish, at this particular time, to make 
him king ? 

For Use in the Class.—Where did Jesus spend part of 
the night spoken of in this lesson? What happened to 
the disciples’ boat soon after they started ? How did the 
Master get to them in their trouble? How did they feel 
How did 


he encourage thein ? What was it that made it possible 


when they saw him? Why did they feel so? 


[Epiror’s Norr.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. } 
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for 


sink ? 


Peter to walk the waves? Why did he begin to 


To whom did he ‘nen cry? What was the re- 
words are there in 
What may you and I learn from the 
brevity of Peter's prayer ? 


New York City. 


sult of his prayer? How many 


Peter's prayer ? 


x % % 
For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 
W* begin this quarter in the midst of a chain of 
Re- 


hearse briefly the journey across the lake and the rea- 


events which help to explain one another. 
sons for it, and the feeding of the five thousand. Then 
you are ready to enter on the study of this lesson. 
Bible Material 

Matthew 14 : 22-36 alone gives the incident of Peter 
Mark 6: 45-56 tells 
the rest of the story in almost the same words as Matthew. 
John's account (John 6 : 


attempting to walk on the water. 


15-21) is briefest of all, yet he 
alone gives the reason why Jesus went away into the 
mountain, 
General Preparation 

Jesus was training his disciples for a task of great dif- 
ficulty and danger,—to found his church in the world. 
By this miracle he taught them—and he would teach us 
—what his help is in our work for him, and how we can 
assure ourselves of it. He showed them ; 

1. Zhe Felp of his Prayers. 


their will, into the storm. 


He sent them, against 
He was battling with a great 
temptation on the mountain; they, with a great danger 
the lake. 


opened before him, following his gift of bread to the mul- 


on An easy way to immediate triumph had 


titude. They were eager to make him king. His disciples 
would have been glad to see him proclaimed king by 
the people. They were in danger, even through their 
love and loyalty, of conspiring to wreck the cause to 
which they were giving their lives. He sent them into 
perils which commanded all their energies, and delivered 
them from the danger that was far greater. 

Christ holds his disciples, while they are in trouble, 
in closer sympathy than they think. While they are 
struggling with losses in business, bereavement, false 
judgments of others, sickness, he is praying for them. 
‘« He ever liveth to make intercession for them."’ 


2. The Help of his Absence. 


ing strength, by their experience, for truer knowledge of 


The disciples were gain- 
him and larger service in his name. But the gray dawn 
was breaking before he came to them. A wise com- 
mander and a loving friend watches his disciples in their 


At 


the moment when his help will best serve them he is at 


battles, and from a vantage-ground not far away. 


hand. 
3. The Help of his Presence. So busy were the dis- 
ciples struggling with winds and waves, that they seem 


not to have thought of their Master. His form on the 


sea seemed an apparition that frightened them. They 
could not mistake his voice. Sometimes, when he 
comes to us across waves of trouble, he seems a specter 
bringing greater sorrow. But he who listens to his 


words in trial will find Christ near. 
4. The Help of his Hand. 


were afraid they would drown in their boat. 


One moment the disciples 
But when 
he had spoken, Peter thought he wouid be safe on the 
So he would have been, if 
Weak, sinful, 
blundering, as we are, even when we know he is beside 


water even without any boat. 


he had kept his mind fixed on Christ. 


us, he is ready to hold us up with his hand from the 
consequences of our own folly, if only we cry to him, 
‘« Lord, save me !"’ 

5. Zhe Help of his Example. 


by the death of John, and such a day of toil, followed 


After the bereavement 


by a night of struggle, it would have been only natural 
for Jesus to have turned from strangers, and sought re- 
tirement. But as soon as he came to land, the people 
who were in trouble came crowding around him, and he 
sent none unrelieved away. The disciples did not for- 
yet When 


were most abundant in relieving others (Acts 5 : 


the lesson. most harassed by trials they 


12-16). 
Suggestive Questions 

the Mountain. 
he multiplied the loaves and fed the five thousand ? 
(Luke 9g : How did the people regard him because 
of this miracle ? (John 6:14.) What did they propose 
+9 do with him? (John 6: 15.) Why did not Jesus wish 


1. Christ on Where was Jesus when 


10.) 
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to be made their king ?. Why did he first insist that his 
disciples should go away by the boat? Why did he go 
into the mountain ? (Matt. 14 : 23.) How do we know 
that Christ prays for his disciples now? (1 John 2: 1.) 

2. Christ Meeting the Disciples on the Lake. What 
trouble came to the disciples on the lake ? (Mark 6 : 48 ; 
John 6:18.) Why did they not row back to the shore 
with the wind? How were they made sure that they 
saw their Master? (Matt. 14:27.) How can we know 
that Christ is with us when we need him? (Matt. 28: 
20; 1 John 5:10.) What does his presence mean to 
those in need ? (Matt. 14: 27.) 

3. Christ Testing Peter's Faith. 
make sure that he saw Jesus? 


did Peter 
Why did Jesus invite 
Why did Peter fail? (Matt. 
How did he escape from drowning ? 


How 


him to walk on the water ? 
14 : 30.) 
did Jesus answer Peter's prayer ? 


How 
What was the effect, 
on the disciples, of the quieted waters? Why was this 
account of the miracle written ? (Matt. 14: 33; John 
20 ; 31.) 
Suggestive Topics 

Christ is never too far away to know the trials of his 
But he often 
comes to those in trouble. 


disciples. is he 
When timidity passes into 
temerity, the danger is greatest. But Christ will deliver 
his disciples from the consequences of their mistakes, if 


they call on him in season. 


unrecognized when 


[Epiror’s Norr,-—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and, giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jesus Walking on the Sea 


Matthew 14 : 22-36; Mark 6 : 45-56; John 6 : 15-21. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bibl® class.] 

We take up again the thread of our narrative after the 
conclusion of the feeding of the five thousand. Jesus 
hurries his disciples into a boat, and bids them cross the 
lake to the western shore, promising to follow them. 
He then dismisses the multitudes also, and betakes him- 
John (John 6; 15) 


illuminates this series of surprising occurrences by re- 


self to the mountain for secret prayer. 


marking that Jesus, by these measures, anticipated and 
checked a sympathetic movement—no doubt, more or 
less encouraged by the disciples—to proclaim him Mes- 
siah and king. ‘That he felt the occasion to mark a real 
crisis is shown by his retirement to the mountain for 
communion with the Father. 

Three of the Gospels relate his deliverance of the dis- 
tressed disciples who were in the midst of a storm on 
the lake, and held back by head winds and powerful 
waves, so that they had gained less than four miles in 
about nine hours. They may have been waiting for 
Jesus a good share of this time, as some of the multitude 
(John 6 did. Finally, between three and six 
o'clock (Mark 6 : 48), Jesus notices, from his lofty sta- 
tion, their exhaustion, and comes to them. 
to have been expecting him (John 6 : 17), 
startled by his appearance coming in the unaccustomed 


77 


They seem 

but were 
manner across the lake. When near enough to be heard 
by them, Jesus reassured them by his calm words. 
Peter's impulsive experiment made them wholly certain 
that they saw Jesus. The 
cording to John (John6: 


wind soon ceased, and, ac- 
21), they were soon at the land, 
which proved to be the plain of Gennesaret. 

Here the people quickly flocked to him with their sick 
that they might at least touch his garments and be 
made whole. Thus it was all the way northward to 
Capernaum. 

The noticeable fact in the manifestations of divine 
power by Jesus was his unwillingness to have his deeds 
rehearsed and applauded. They were to be ‘*‘signs"’ 
only to those who could understand their significance 
and rightly interpret the unselfish and yearning love 
behind them. 





[Eprror’s Nore.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 


by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 
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[None of the books named are necessary in following these stvdies, 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 


For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 

Edersheim (Book III, chaps. 30 and a part of 31) has 
an instructive and graphic discussion of this miracle. 
Gilbert, ‘‘ Student's Life’’ (213-218) strongly upholds it 
as congruous and comprehensible. 
cuss it in detail. 


Rhees does not dis- 
On Gennesaret see Smith, ‘‘ Histori- 
(442-447), or Henderson (157, 158). 
‘Training of Twelve’’ (chap. 9, second sec- 
tion), points out the significance of the episode to the 
disciples. 


cal Geography’ 
Bruce, 


III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful conside:ation, to 


members of the class. ‘The references in the brackets are to other lesson 


helps in this issue ot The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Crisis on the Eastern Shore of the Lake. (1.) 
Does the fact that Jesus promptly separated the disci- 
ples from the multitude, and then dispersed the multi- 
tude, require the explanation that he was seeking to 
check a dangerous enthusiasm ? [Critical Notes: v. 23. 
McLaren: {{/ 1, 2. Geikie: { 4.] 

2. The Place of Prayer in the Life of Jesus. (2.) 
Does the withdrawal of Jesus for a night of undisturbed 
prayer indicate an important and critical turn of affairs ? 
Compare the testimony of Luke 3 :16; 6:12; 
g : 28; 11:1, etc. [Geikie: § 5]. (3.) Why did Jesus 
need to pray? Was it like our own need ? 

3. The Walking on the Water. (4.) What series of 
difficulties had prepared the disciples to realize their 
need of the Master ? 


‘oe 34 


(5.) What shows their unprepared- 
ness for such a manifestation as the one which did take 
place ? 

4. Side-Lights on the Disciples. 
we would suppose that they were bound to act? 


(6.) Did they act as 
(7-) 
Could any one hesitate as to the name of the disciple 


who wished to walk on the water, had he been un- 
named ? 

5. Zhe Confession, (8.) How much meaning are we 
to give to this first use of the title ‘‘Son of God’ in the 
Synoptic Gospels ? [Critical Notes: v. 33. ] 

6. The Meaning of the Miracle. (g.) What seems 
to be the chief significance of this manifestation of 
power? [McLaren: 2, § 1. Schauffler: { 4.] 

7. The Busy Morning that Followed. (10.) What do 
we know of the plain of Gennesaret that confirms the 
impression given by Mark (6 : 54-56) of the numerous 
population ? 

IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.) 

What a sense of absolute reliance on their Master 
must have come to the disciples as they reflected on this 
incident ! 

They, as well as Peter in particular, required a great 
amount of varied experience before they could acquire 
this trust. 

Yale University. 


2% 
The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


% 


Jesus Walking on the Sea 


IDING over the pleasant uplands from Nazareth, one 

first sees the sacred waters of the Sea of Galilee 
from the top of the path that leads down to Tiberias. 
The landscape on the near side of the lake sinks in gen- 
tle slopes, which, seen from below, rise some hundred 
feet in all, making a softly rounded hill. Along the 
upper part of this west side this feature continues, the 
hills subsiding into level ground, at one spot close to 
the water; at another so far back as to leave a bay of 
smooth plain ; in one case, at Gennesaret, of perhaps a 
mile in depth, but over two miles from north to south. 
Towards the south the hills are steeper, and come close 
to the water's edge, passing, on the other side of the Jor- 
dan outflow, into a line of precipitous bluffs, which rise 
from the edge of the lake along most of the shore, and 
stretch away nearly two thousand feet high, worn on 
their face by the storms of ages, and cut into, here and 
there, by ravines and gorges, through several of which 
torrents rush fiercely in winter. The sky line, however, 
is like a wall, forthe cliffs are the edge of the great table 
land of the Hauran. 


The lake is only about twelve miles long, and about 
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seven where broadest ; but in Christ's day, on the west- 
ern side alone it was girdled by more than twenty smaller 
or larger towns, of which the sites remain known, and 
its great industry, the fisheries, were so flourishing, that, 
a generation later, it needed a fierce naval fight by the 
‘Romans to crush the fisher fleet. Lying in a hollow 
among the hills, with its surface six hundred and eighty- 
two feet below that of the Mediterranean, the heat of the 
shores in summer is intense, leading to much fever. 
But, indeed, this matters little now, for the only place 
even on the west side with more than a hovel or two is 
Tiberias, —a spot miserable enough. As throughout all 
Palestine, the population has vanished. 

The green recess of Batihah, at the northeast corner of 
the lake, runs about two and a half miles into the land, 
and is about a mile and a half broad, swampy near the 
lake, and crossed by several small streams, but the 
ground is firm and grassy from November till May in 
the higher parts. 

After the weary day Jesus had passed at it with the 
five thousand, he had at last made his way through the 
wildly excited crowd, which was bent on carrying him 
off to head a great revolt of the passover myriads at Jerusa- 
lem. Their dream was that this would be followed bya 
rising of the Jews throughout the whole empire, and, 
with such a miracle-worker to lead them, they felt as- 
sured that the Romans would be everywhere overthrown, 
and the Jew become master of the world. But the 
Prince of Peace had no sympathy with this political re- 
ligiousness, and had come only to found a kingdom of 
righteousness and love in the souls of men, and hastened 
up a side hollow of the uplands till hidden in the lonely 
folds of the hills. 

He had sent off the disciples in their boat before sun- 
set, remaining behind alone to see the multitude off to 
their homes,—a task, however, which their fanaticism 
made impossible to carry out. The lake, in the slanting 
passage from Batihah to Capernaum, is about eight 
miles across, and is usually delightfully smooth. But, 
in spring, strong winds often sweep down from the east- 
ern cliffs, and raise a stormy sea, dangerous to open 
boats. I myself saw such a sudden tempest when at 
Tiberias, the rain driving in sheets, and the lake raised 
to mad turbulence by the howling wind. So it hap- 
pened now, the disciples toiling vaindy at the oars all 
through the darkness, and still, at dawn, some distance 
from land. The multitude at Batihah had camped out 
there through the night, the wood-boats or other craft 
carrying produce and passengers having left for the west 
side even before the disciples. Jesus, therefore, had no 
ordinary means of going to their help, but that, in his 
case, mattered nothing. He had spent the whole night 
in prayer, wrestling, it may be, with the old temptations 
of Satan to turn from his chosen path of humiliation 
and suffering, with its sure ending in a painful and 
shameful death, and choose that offered by the enthusi- 
asin of the multitude he had fed. But, if so, the enemy 
was driven away baffled, now as always, and, calm be- 
ing thus restored to the Master’s sorely worn and tired 
nature, the safety of his companions became his care. 

The gray morning light was returning when his aid 
appeared. Suddenly the half-swamped crew were star- 
tled by seeing a human form walking on the water, and, 
as we all would have done, cried out in terror that it was 
a spirit. But forthwith a voice came back to them 
which they knew was that of their Friend, telling them 
not to fear, it was he. ‘If it be,’’ called out Peter, 
‘* bid me come unto thee on the waters,’’ and, receiving 
permission, he forthwith essayed the adventurous at- 
tempt. But, looking on the tossing water, and forget- 
ting to-keep his eyes on Jesus, he presently began to 
sink, and would have done so had not Christ caught 
him. In another instant both were in the boat, the 
winds and waves calming down as he entered it. No 
wonder the poor terrified disciples kneeled and wor- 
shiped one who could hush the winds and the waves as 
being ‘‘ of a truth the Son of*God.’’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
+ a ae 7 


A woful thing it is to any man to have continuous 
prosperity. A most sad lot is his. He does not know 
it, because he is little, and half blind, and wholly deaf. 
See a man who for the last century has done nothing but 
win, and you do not see the most chastened, spiritually 
refined, symputhetic soul that can be found.——/7vom 
Joseph Parker’ s ‘Studies in Texts.” 
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International Lessons for 1902 


Note.—In response to requests from editors and publishers, verses 
are selected for printing when the lesson exceeds a dozen. But the Com- 
mittee requests that in all cases the entire passage, as indicated, shall be 
treated as the lesson, whether or not it is printed in full. It is expected 
that the related and parallel passages named will be considered by wri- 
ters of Lesson Helps in connection with their treatment of the lesson texts. 


For the International Committee : 


Rev. Joun Ports, D.D., Chairman, Victoria College, Toronto, Can. 
Rev. A. E. Dunnine, D.D., Secretary, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Studies in the Book of the Acts 


FIRST QUARTER. 


January s. 
1. The Promise of Power. Acts 1 : 
1.) Memory verses : 6-8. 


Golden Text: Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghest is 
come upon you.—Acts 1: 8. 


1-14. Print 1-11. (Read Acts 


January 12. 
2. The Promise of Power Fulfilled. Acts 2 : 1-21. 
(Read Acts 2 : 1-36; Joel 2 : 21-32.) Memory verses : 2-4. 
Golden Text: The promise is unto you, and to your children.—Acts 
2: 39. 


Print 1-11, 


January 109. 
3- The Barly Christian Church. Acts 2 : 37-47. 
37°39- 
Golden Text ; The Lord added to the church daily such as should be 
saved.—Acts 11 : 47. 


Memory verses : 


January 26. 
4- The Lame Man Healed. Acts 3 : 1-16. 
3-) Memory verses: 6-8. 


Golden Text: The Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my 
salvation.—Exod. 15: 2. 


Print 1-10. (Read Acts 


February 2. 

5. The First Persecution. 

4: 1-31.) Memory verses: 8-10. 

Golden Text: There is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved.—Acts 4 : 12. 


Acts 4: 1-22. Print 1-12. (Read Acts 


February 9 
6. The Sin of Lying. Acts 4: 32 to 5: 11. 
James 3.) 


Golden Text; Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbor.—Eph. 4 : 25. 


Print 5: 1-11. 


(Read 


Memory verses: 3-5. 


February 16. 


7- The Second Persecution. 


Acts 5 : 25-42. 
Acts 5 : 12-24.) emory verses ; 


40-42. 
Golden Text: Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.—Matt. 5 : 10. 


Print 33-42. (Read 


February 23. 
8. The Arrest of Stephen. Acts 6 
verses : 7, 8. 


Golden Text: Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul.—Matt. 10 : 28. 


: u-15. Print 7-15. Memory 


March 2. 


9. The Stoning of Stephen. Acts 7: 54 to 8: 2. 


(Read Acts 7.) 
Memory verses: 59, 


Golden Text: Pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you.—Matt. 5 : 44. 


March 9. 
10. The Disciples Scattered. Acts 8 : 3-17. Print 3-13. (Read 
Acts 8 : 18-25.) Memory verses: 3-5. 


Golden Text: Therefore they that were scattered abroad went every 
where preaching the word.—Acts 8 : 4. 
March 16. 


ut. The Ethiopian Converted. Acts 8 : 26-40. 
Isa. 53.) Memory verses : 34, 35- 


Golden Text: With the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.—Rom. 10 : 10. 
March 23. 
Eph. 5: 11-21. 


Print 29-39. (Read 


12. Temperance Lesson. 
ory verses: 15-18. 

Golden Text: 
5: 18 


(Read Eph. 5.) Mem- 
Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess.— Eph. 


March 30. 

13. Review. 

Golden Text: Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that 
God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ.—Acts 2 : 36. 

Or, Easter Lesson. 
13, 14. 

Golden Text: Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the life. 
—John ir : 25. 


John 20: 1-18. Print 6-18. Memory verses: 


SECOND QUARTER. 
April 6. 
1. Saul of Tarsus Converted. Acts 9: 1-20. 
Acts 9 : 21-31; 22 : 1-30.) Memory verses: 3-5. 
Golden Text: Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out.—Acts 3 : 19. 


Print 1-12. 


(Read 


April 13. 
2. Peter, Eneas, and Dorcas. Acts 9 : 32-43. (Read Luke ro : 1-24.) 
Memcry verses: 40-42. 
Golden Text; Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.—Acts 9 : 34. 
April 20. 
3- Peter and Cornelius. Acts 10 : 34-48. Print 34-44. (Read Acts 
10 : 1-34.) Memory verses: 42-44. 


Golden Text ; God is no respecter of persons.—Acts 10 : 34. 


April 27. 
4- Gentiles Received into the Church. 


Memory verses: 7-9. 


Golden Text: Whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission of 
sins.—Acts 10 : 43. 


Acts 11 : 1-18. Print 4-15. 


May 4. 
5- The Church at Antioch in Syria. 
62.) Memory verses: 22-24. 
Golden Text : The hand of the Lord was with them 
ber believed, and turned unto the Lord.—Acts 11 : 21. 
May 11. 
6. Peter Delivered from Prison. 
ory verses: 5-7. 
Golden Text; The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them.—Psa. 34 : 7. 
May 18. 
7- The Early Christian Missionaries, Acts 13 : 1-12. 
verses : 2, 3. : 
Golden Text: Go ye therefore, and teach all nations.—Matt. 28 : 19. 


Acts 11 : 19-30. (Read Isa. 


: and a great num- 


Acts 12: 1-19. Print 1-9. Mem- 


Memory 


May 2s. 

8. Paul at Antioch in Pisidia. Acts 13 : 43-52. 
13-42,). Memory verses: 46, 47. 

Golden Text : Through this man is preached unto 

of sins.—ACts 13 : 38. 


(Read Acts 13: 


379 


June 1. 
9. Paul at Lystra. Acts 14 : 8-22. 
emory verses : “10. 


Print 8-19. (Read Acts 14.) 


Golden Text; Thou, therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier ot 
Jesus Christ.—2 Tim. 2 : 3. 
June 8. 


so. The Council at Jerusalem. Acts is 
Memory verses : 30-32. 


Golden Text: Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free.—Gal. 5: 1. 


: 22-33. (Read Acts 15.) 


June rs. 


11. Paul Crosses to Europe. Acts 16: 6-15. (Read Acts 16: 1-5.) 
Memory verses : 9, 10. 


Golden Text: Thou shalt be his witness unto all men.—Acts 22: 15. 
June 22. 
12. Temperance Lesson. Rom. 13 : 8-14. Memory verses: 12-14. 
Golden Text; Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let 
us put on the armor of light.—Rom. 13 : 12. 
June ao. 
13. Review. 
@viden Text: A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy 
people Israel.—Luke 2 : 32. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
Studies in the Old Testament from Moses to Samuel. 


July 6. 
1. The Giving of Manna. Exod. 16:1-15. Print 4-15. (Read 
Exod. 15 : 22 to 16 : 36; also John 6: 26-59.) Memory verses: 4, > 
Golden Text ; Give us this day our daily bread.—Matt. 6: x1. 
July 13. 
2. The Ten Commandments: Duties to God. Exod. 20: 1-11. 
(Read Deut. 5: 1-15; Matt. 22 : 34-40.) Memory verses: 3-11. 
Golden Text: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.— 


Luke 10 : 27. 
July 20. 
3. The Ten Commandments: Duties to Men. Exod. 20 : 12-17. 
(Read Deut. 5 : 16-22; Matt. 5: 17-48.) Memory verses: 12-17. 


Golden Text; Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.—Matt. 19 : 19. 


July 27. 
4. Worshiping the Golden Calf. Exod. 32 


‘ Print 1-6, 30-35. 
(Read Exod. 32 tu 34.) Memory verses: 30-32. 


; 1-35. 


Golden Text ; Thou shalt have no other gods before me.—Exod. 20 : 3. 


August 3. 
5- The Tabernacle. Exod. 40: 1-38. Print 40: 1-13. (Read Exod. 
38 to 40; Heb. g and 10.) Memory verses: 1-3. 


Golden Text: Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts 
with praise.—Psa. 100 : 4. 


Angust 10. 
6. Nadab and Abihu: Temperance Lesson. Lev. 10 : 1-11. 
Memory verses: 8-11. 
Golden Text ; Let us watch and be sober.—1 Thess. 5 : 6. 
August 17. 
7- Journeying toward Canaan. Num. ro : 11-13, 29-36. (Read 
Num. 11 and 12.) Memory verses: 33, 34. 


Golden Text: Tor thy name’s sake lead me, and guide me.—Psa. 31 : 3. 


August 24. 
8. Report of the Spies. Num. 13: 1-3; 13: 25 to 14:4. 
to 14:4. Read Num. 13 and 14. Memory verses; 30-33. 
Golden Text; Biessed is that man that maketh the Lord his trust.—Psa. 
4° 34 


Print 13: 26 


August 31. 
9. The Brazen Serpent. Num. 21 : 1-9. 
verses: 6-8. 
Golden Text: And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be litted up: that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have eternal life.—John 3 : 14, 15. 


(Read Num. 20.) Memory 


September 7. 
10. The Prophet like Moses. Deut. 18 : 9-22. 
Acts 3 : 18-26.) Memory verses: 17-19. 


Golden Text: This is of a truth that Prophet that should come into tLe 
world.—John 6 : 14. 


Print ¢19. (Read 


September 14. 
u. Loving end Obeying God. Deut. 30: 11-20. 
and 31; Rom. x : 1-15.) Memory verses: 15, 16. 


Golden Text: For this is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments.—1 John 5 : 3. 


(Read Deut. 30 


September 21. 
12. The Death of Moses. 


Memory verses : 10-12. 
Golden Text: The Lord spake unto Moses face to face.—Exod. 33 : 11, 


Deut. 34: 1-12, (Read Deut. 32 and 33.) 


September 28. 


13. Review. (Read Deut. 8: 1-20 and the lessons for the quarter.) 
Commit the Golden Texts of the quarter. 
Golden Text : Thou shalt remember the Lord thy God.—Deut. 8 ; 18. 


FOURTH QUARTER 
October s. 
1. Joshua Encouraged. Josh. 1: 1-11. (Read Josh. 1 and 2.) Mem- 
ovy verses: 8, 9. 
Golden Text: Be strong and of a good courage.—Josh. 1 : g. 
October 12. 


2. Crossing the Jordan. Josh.3: 9 to 4: 7. 


Josh. 3:1to0 5:12.) Memory verses: 15-17. 
Golden Text: When thou passest through the waters, I wiil be with 
thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.—Isa. 44 : 2. 
October 19. 


3- The Fall of Jericho. Josh. 6: 8-20. Print 12-20. 
5:13 to 11:23.) Memory verse: 20. 


Golden Text: By faith the walls of Jericho fell down.—Heb. 11 : 
October 26. 


4. Joshua and Caleb. Josh. 14: 5-15. 
1-24.) Memory verses: 12-14. 


Golden Text: He wholly followed the Lord.—Josh. 14 : 14. 
November 2. 


Josh 1-9. 


Print 3: 9-17. (Read 


(Read Josh. 


30. 


(Read Josh. 14; Num. 14: 


5. Cities of Refuge. 20 : 
verses: 1-4. 

Golden Text : God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 


(Read Psa. 46.) Memory 


November 9 
6. Joshua's Parting Advice. Josh. 24: 14-e5. (Read Josh. or : 43 
to 24: 33.) Memory verses: 14, 15 
Golden Text : Choose you this day whom ye will serve.—Josh. 24 : 15. 
November 16. 
7- The Time of the Judges. Judg. 2:7-19. Print 7-16. (Read 
Judg. 2 to 5.) Memory verses: 18, 19 
Golden Text: They cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he saveth 


them out of their distresses.—Psa_ 107 

November 23. 

8. Wortd’s Temperance Lesson. 
Isa. 28.) Memory. verse: 7- 

Golden Text : They also have erred through wine.—Isa. 28 : 


19 


Isa. 28 : 1-13. Print 1-7. (Read 
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November 30. 


9. Gideon and the Three Hundred. Judg. 7: 1-8, 16-21. Print 
s-8. (Kead Judy. 6 to 8.) Memory verses: 1y-21. 
Golden Text: \t is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in 
man.—Psa. 118 ; 8. 
December 7. 


10. Ruth and Naomi. Ruth 1 : 16-22. (Read Ruthrto4.) Memory 
verses : 16, 17. 
Golden Tect;: Be kindly affectioned one to another.—Rom. 12 : 10. 
December 14. 


mm. The Boy Samuel. 1 Sam. 3: 1-14. Print 6-14. (Read 1 Sam. 
1 to 3.) Memory verses: 7-10. 


Golden Text : Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth.—1 Sam. 3: 9. 
December 21. 


12. Samuel the Judge. 1 Sam. 7: 2-13. (Read 1 Sam. 4 to 7.) 
Meinory verses; 8-10. 


Golden Text; Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and serve him only. 
—t Sam. 7: 3- 


Or, Christmas Lesson. Luke 2: 8-20. (Read Isa. 9: 1-7; Heb. 1.) 
Memory verses ; 10, 11. 

Golden Text: For unto you is born this day ia the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.—Luke 2: 11. 


December 28. 


13. Review. (Read iessons for the quarter.) Commit the. Golden 
Texts for the quarter. 


Golden Text: Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all genera- 
tions.—Psa. go: 1, 


* 2% 


Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Towa, at Creston . . 2.2. wee cee 
Nebraska, at Lincoln o * 
Northern California, at San José. 
Mississippi, at Jackson 
Idaho, at Pocatella . ples 6 eae 
Kentucky Summer School of Methods, at 
. . « «June 26 to July 6 
66 oe SU t4 


June 19-21 

- June 19-21 

- « June 19-21 

. » + June 20-22 

- «+ « June 26-28 


Lexington . j 
Utah, at Salt Lake City . 
Pennsylvania Summer Schools : 

at Mt. Gretna ‘ 
ee ee ee ee ee 
at Bedford . 
at Williams Grove . 
at Ringing Rocks 
Wyoming, at Cheyenne ........ 
New York, Summer School of Religious 

Pedagogy, at Chautauqua . . July 7 to Aug. 17 

New Jersey Primary and Junior Summer School, 


. July 2-9 

. July 18-24 

July 30 to Aug. 3 
August 6-13 
August 20-24 

. . «july 5,6 


at Asbury Park . o + « «July 9-14 
Melorado, at Denver .... 22 . July 10-12 
Massachusetts, Normal School, at Laurel Park . July 10-20 


Colorado Normal Institute, at Glen Park . 

Illinois, School for Primary Workers, at 
Chicago i ee et ee 

Tennessee, School of Primary Methods, at 
Monteagle . 


July 16 to Aug. Io 
. July 24 to Aug. 1 


August 13-24 
Mexico 
National, at the City of Mexico . . July 14 
Ireland 


National, at Belfast . June 24-26 


a:4.5 


Montana State Convention 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 
Staff Correspondent 


HE rich mineral state of Montana, larger in area 
than Ohio, Indiana, Maryland, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Connecti- 
cut combined, an empire in acres and a veritable won- 
derland in scenery, held its eleventh annual Sunday- 
school convention, May 29-31, in the city of Butte, 5,758 
feet above sea level. The largest ‘‘mining-camp"’ in 
the world, Butte claims one-fourth the population of the 
state, estimated at 250, 000. 

Regret and sorrow were expressed at the absence of 
Ebenezer Sharpe, chairman of the executive committee, 
to whom is largely due the success of organized Sunday- 
school work in the state. In the midst of preparing 
and planning for the state convention, this good man 
and earnest worker was stricken with paralysis, and lies 
in a critical condition. The state president, S. C. Ken- 
yon, was also unable to attend, owing to illness. 

Fourteen out of twenty-four counties are now orga- 
nized, and were represented at the convention by a 
hundred and eight delegates. 

Work of organization in this state has been retarded 
by want of funds sufficient to employ a field worker 
regularly. The Association has never had any paid 
officers, and no workers have received compensation for 
work done, although the railroad fares have been paid 
to members of the executiye committee, amd others ap- 
pointed by them, who have attended nearly all of the 
county conventions and kept up communication with all 
the county organizations during the year. The schools 
organized have increased in efficiency, number, and 
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power for good. It is estimated that eight out of every 
hundred children are in the Sunday-schools. The 
number of teachers is insufficient, however, and the 
majority of those who teach go away for summer vaca- 
tions, many leaving the state at this time, and the chil- 
dren in the larger towns are either crowded into large 
classes or have no teachers at all. Therefore it is 
claimed that the children could easily be reached if 
teachers could be found. 

For many years the people who came to Montana did 
so with the idea of making it a temporary home only. 
It was a new mining country, and did not possess the 
advantages of a ‘‘home’’ country. ‘Now, however, the 
state offers such educational and other privileges that a 
justifiable pride is felt by its people who come to stay. 

W. S. Bell, the state normal superintendent, reports 
good work in his department. Thirty-two Home De- 
partments are recorded, but no primary unions. 

The first marked impetus to the work was given about 
three years ago, when Professor H. M. Hamill was here. 
And now the coming of the Eastern delegation of Sun- 
day-school workers marks a new era, and Moatana has 
taken a longer stride forward than ever before. 

The amount pledged at the convention was “$600, 
and it was decided to join with North Dakota in 
engaging the Rev. John Orchard as field worker, taking 
four months of his time during the year. Also, in order 
to inform the people more fully in regard to the work 
of thé State Association, it was voted to have printed 
statistics circulated in the state. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, H. M. 
Patterson, Butte, who succeeds S. C. Kenyon ; secre- 
tary, W. R. Conner ; treasurer (a new office), E. H. 
Talcott, Livingston ; superintendent Home Department, 
M. L. Rickman, Bozeman ; superintendent primary de- 
partment, Mrs. E. O. Railsback ; superintendent nor- 
mal department, W. S. Bell ; chairman executive com- 
mittee, D. B. Price, succeeding E. Sharpe, who was 
elected one of ten members of the executive committee. 

Butte, Mon. 
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Northfield’s Summer Conferences 


ORTHFIELD is to be benefited by the recent 
Ecumenical Conference, in that many of the 
prominent speakers there will be heard at the home of 
Dwight L. Moody in June, July, and August. The 
death of its great founder has greatly intensified the in- 
terest in Northfield this year. The season has already 
opened in this favorite resort, Commencement week at 
Northfield Seminary being the signal. During Com- 
mencement week, June 8-14, there were school and 
class reunions, concerts, a sermon from Dr. Scofield, 
and the Commencement address by the Rev. Wilton 
Merle Smith. 

For the World's Student Conference, which begins 
June 29, and continues until July 9, a very strong 
program will contribute to make this the powerful 
factor in the life and development of the Student 
Young Men's Christian Association which it has already 
become. Great emphasis will be laid upon the Bible- 
study department. A fresh stimulus will be given to the 
Missionary Institute by the presence and words of the 
four ‘‘ veteran missionary heroes,” Drs. J. G. Paton, 
Hudson Taylor, Jacob Chamberlain, and William Ash- 
more. ‘These missionaries will also remain for the 
Young Women's Christian Association Conference, and 
the influence of their wealth of experience can hardly be 
overestimated in its bearing upon the decisions for life 
work which come to so many at Northfield. Other 
speakers announced for this conference are : Dr. W. R. 
Richards, Dr. C. E. Jefferson, President Schurman, the 
Rev. Dyson Hague, and Robert E. Speer. John R. 
Mott will preside. 

During these same dates, June 29 to July 9, a confer- 
ence of city, town, and railroad associations of the East- 
ern United States and Canada will be held. This 
conference will unite with the Students’ Conference in 
the morning and evening platform meetings in the Audi- 
torium. Some of the topics to be considered are : 

1. ‘* The Need of more of the Evangelistic Spirit in 
our Associations."’ 

2. ‘* Hindrances to a Mighty Work of God among the 
Young Men of our Communities.”’ 

3. ‘* The Master Passion of Mr. Moody's Life, and its 
Message to the Associations of To-day.’’ 
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4. ‘* The Prayer-life of the Apostolic Church."’ 

5. ‘* The Power of the Spirit of God in Christian Life 
and Service.’ 

6. ‘* Obedience to the Last Command of Christ.’’ 

The Young Women's Christian Association Conference 
follows from July 13 to 23. Besides the missionaries 
already mentioned, there wi!l be among the speakers 
Dr. G. F. Purves, the Rev. Floyd Tomkins, the Rev. 
Dyson Hague, and R. E. Speer. Dr. Scofield will givea 
daily Bible lecture on ‘* Christ in the Old Testament.”’ 

The daily Bible lectures, which are given by many of 
the ablest teachers during the last part of July, link these 
gatherings with the next, the general conference of 
Christian workers, August 2-20. 

An announcement of much interest is that the Revs. 
F. B. Meyer and G. Campbell Morgan of London will 
again be here this year. The mention of these names 
will be enough to assure those who have been here be- 
fore that good things are in store, while the many who 
know these men only as writers will be glad of this op- 
portunity to know them as speakers. Besides these 
from abroad, many of the foremost Christian leaders 
of our own country are expected. Among them may be 
mentioned the Rev. Drs. Henry G. Weston, Scofield, 
T. S. Hamlin, and A. C, Dixon, as well as R. E Speer, 
the Revs. R. A. Torrey and H. C. Mabie, and others. 

Two important features of this conference will be, this 
year, the Young People’s Institute, in charge of John 
Willis Baer, to consider ways and means of the work of 
and for young people, from August 13 to August 19 ; and 
the conference on Sunday-school work, in charge of H.S. 
Conant, secretary of the Massachusetts State Sunday- 
school Association. The Institute will continue from 
August 3 to August 11. Daily expositions of the Sun- 
day-school lessons will be given as to a normal class, 
and special emphasis laid upon normal work. 

It is felt that both of these conferences will be most 
timely this year. The absence of the usual large Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention in this country will leave 
many young people who cannot attend the London con- 
vention without the help and inspiration for which they 
are wont to look to the convention. Thus an opportu- 
nity opens to meet this need right here. The large 
numbers of strong leaders who are in Northfield 
will give an especially broad view of work in many 
places. Every year an increasing number of Sunday- 
school teachers come to Northfield for the Bible teach- 
ing there offered, Such a conference as that now planned 
has been asked for in other years, but has not hereto- 
fore been practicable. But this year the full scope of the 
conference teaching may be combined with the special 
study in Sunday-school work. A. G. Moody, East 
Northfield, Massachusetts, will be glad to give any fur- 
ther information desired. 


ee 


Hooks and | Uriters 


The Sunday-School Library 


NY book mentioned here as suitable for the Sunday- 
A school library may be ordered at the price named, 
postage free, from The Sunday School Times. The 
books are all of comparative recency. 

Naaman the Leper, and Princess Sarah the Captive Maid. By 

Mrs. M. I. Cash. © 75 cents. 

It is a somewhat bold and dangerous undertaking to 
weave a romance out of characters and incidents taken 
from the Bible; but iz Naaman the Leper what is 
purely imaginary is woven into the true fabric with so 
much skill and delicacy as to bring out only more forci- 
bly the wonderful and beautiful story of the cleansing 
of the Syrian leper through the missionary efforts of the 
little captive Jewish maid. 


King Alfred’s Viking: A Story of the First English Fleet. By 
Charles W. Whistler. §r. 


Driven from his own land by treachery, the son of a 
murdered Norway king becomes a sea viking, and takes 
up arms for King Alfred ‘‘the Great’? (A.D. 876). 
Through the latter's influence he becomes a Christian, 
Particularly interesting are the accounts of the battles 
with the Danes, won by Alfred and his followers, and 
the story of this good king's Christian influence over the 
heathen people. 

The Captain of the Cadets. By I. T. Thurston, §r.2s. 

Poor, but independent, with an invalid brother to care 

for, the hero of this story is finally obliged to accept 
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financial help from a friend. He subsequently proves 
himself manly, brave, and honest ‘in overcoming his 
many difficulties, and becomes the popular captain of 
the School Cadets. 

The Book of Legends. By Horace E. Scudder. 50 cents. 

Children can readily comprehend these fifteen well 
and simply told familiar legends, many of which are not 
elsewhere accessible in a form easily understood by 
young readers, 

A Cycle of Stories, By Barbara Yechton. §1.50. 

Truthfulness, honor, unselfishness, bravery, faithful- 
ness, and such virtues, are taught in these twenty-one 
delightful stories. Children will be quick to see the 
little lesson which is skilfully woven into each. The 
book is well illustrated, and suited to children up to 
twelve or thirteen years. 

Margaret Montfort. By Laura E. Richards. $1.25. 

The brave struggles of a plucky orphan girl to bring 
up three of the wildest of little children who were also 
motherless, and the eminent success which rewarded 
her efforts, is the story of Margaret Montfort. The book 
is anything but dull, and boys, as well as girls, of the 
‘*teen'’ period of life, will be benefited by reading it. 
Etheldred B. Barry has drawn the eight illustrations, 
and the good, clear type and presswork make it as 
pleasant to the eye as the narrative does to the under- 
standing. 

Through Peril, Toil, and Pain. By Lucy Taylor. $1.50. 

Few people of this age realize and appreciate the 
‘peril, toil, and pain’’ endured by our Protestant an- 
cestors to bring us the Word of God for our free use, 
comfort, and instruction. The fierce struggle of the 
Romanists during the reign of Mary Tudor (1553-58) to 
uphold their religion and crush out the ‘‘ Gospellers"’ 
is here vividly pictured, and the story of the Christian 
martyrs is pitiful indeed. Deliverance and freedom to 
worship God came, however, when, at the death of 
Queen Mary in 1858, Elizabeth succeeded to the throne, 


Yesterday Framed in To-Day: A Story of the Christ, and how 
‘To-day Received Him. By ‘‘ Pansy’’ (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 
$1.50. 


What Christ would do if he came to-day to an Ameri- 
can city is the basis of Mrs. Alden’s story. She says in 
her opening chapter : ‘‘I have taken this present time, 
with its railroads and telegraphs, phonographs and elec- 
tric lights, and what not, and lifted into it, from out the 
historic past, a central figure,—/¢He central figure of all 
time.’’ The influence of the Son of Man on crippled 
David Holman and his people is graphically told, for 
old and young, in this illustrated volume of three hun- 
dred and fifty pages. 

Ward Hill, the Senior. By Everett T. Tomlinson. $1.25. 

Temptations and struggles come to most schoolboys, 
and it will interest and help them to learn how Ward 
Hill manfully sought to overcome his faults and weak- 
nesses during his school life at Weston. The story con- 
tains ‘‘real’’ boys with whom the reader cannot help 
but feel a sympathy and friendship. 


Courage, True Hearts: The Story of Three Boys who Sailed in 
Search of Fortune. By Gordon Stables, M.D., C.M., Sur- 
geon, Royal Navy. $1.25. 


That Dr. Stables knows how to interest lively boys his 
numerous books of adventure on land and sea testify. 
In his present work, three young fellows, full of ideas, 
ship as apprentices, and, while they have all sorts of 
hair-breadth escapes among Zulus and icebergs, the book 
does not teach wild ideas-of impossibilities, but upright- 
ness, kindness, and self-reliance. 


Dickey Downy: The Autobiography of a Bird. 
Sharpe Patterson. 60 cents. 


Those who read the history of Dickey Downy, the 
Bobolink, will realize the pathetic side of bird life. 
What being captured and caged, or cruelly slain to sat- 
isfy the vanity of women, means to the birds themselves, 
is told: graphically. 


By Virginia 


Mrs. Patterson has written a story 
that ought to appeal to the gentler side of women, and 
help to stop the terrible slaughter of the innocent song- 
sters. The book is beautifully illustrated in colors. 


The First School Year. By Mary E. Ireland. 
the German of Agnes Sapper. 85 cents. 


Quaint little Margaret's first year's experiences at 
school are described in a story that gives glimpses of 
the home and school life of German children. Ameri- 
can girls and boys will find the life described not so 
very different from their own. 

Under the Eagle’s Wing. By Sara Miller. 75 cents. 

The tragic is the predominant note in Jewish fiction 
as well as history, but in this story of the keen-witted 
young Jew, Joseph Ibn Assan, there is nothing painful 
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or revolting. Ile escapes from the persecutions of 
Christians inflamed by the spirit of the Crusades to 
find, not protection alone, but fame, fortune, and a 
bride, at the hands of the famous rabbi, Moses Mai- 
monides, the ‘‘ Eagle of Israel,’ and physician to the 
Sultan Saladin. 

Doings in Derryville. By Lewis V. Price. 60 cents. 

The dream of a united Christendom is cherished by 
all hopeful Christians, and every effort towards its realiza- 
tion brings the millennium a step nearer. Apart from 
one’s agreement or disagreement with the nature of the 
plans suggested here for such unity, Christian Endeavor 
Society workers will be especially interested in a book 
that gives such high praise to the work of its members. 


Tom Graham, V. C.: A Story of the Afghan War. 
Johnston. $1.25. 


A Victoria Cross on the cover of a book is in itself a 
passport to favor. The story of how this particular 
piece of ‘‘ gun metal’’ was first merited on the heights 
of Asmai, and finally won in the bloody battle of Baba 
Wali, is told with a simplicity and directness that appeal 
to the reader. The author is at his best in describing 
scenes in the Afghan war. 


Wabeno the Magician: The Sequel to ‘‘Tommy-Anne and the 
Three Hearts." By Mabel Osgood Wright. Illustrated by 
Joseph M. Gleeson. §1.50. 


If there is such a thing as a royal road to learning, 
those children have surely found it who, putting on the 
magic spectacles with their old friend Tommy-Anne, in 
order to read and enjoy Nature’s wonderful story-book, 
find that all the time they have unconsciously been 
studying science,—subjects with such hard names as 
‘* geology,'’ ‘‘ physics,’’ ‘‘ astronomy,’’ ‘‘ botany,’’ etc. 
The skilled author has before now lured the children 
and their elders into the hidden paths of truth to the 
sound of Indian pipes, bird notes, and other arts. The 
artistic design of the cover and charming illustrations 
make a fitting dress for Wabeno. 


By William 


Everyday Honor, By Fannie E. Newberry. $1.25. 

The every-day honor of the daughter of a wealthy 
Southern gentleman, who comes to a Maryland town to 
foreclose a mortgage on some mill property, is the foun- 
dation of this story. The girl's influence stays her 
father’s hand from ruining the prospects of the old mil- 
ler then in possession, and this and other incidents 
make up a stirring narrative. The author of ‘‘ The 
Wrestler of Philippi’’ can hardly fail to secure an 
audience of interested young people in this work, which 
Ida Waugh has illustrated. 


The Ferry Maid of the Chattahoochee. 
$1.25. 


‘‘Lanty’’ was a poor, rough, country girl who sup- 
ported an invalid father and little crippled sister by 
running an old ferryboat back and forth across the Chat- 
tahoochee River, —a work that had been her father’s for 
years. The story tells of her numerous adventures, and 
how she overcame her difficulties, and developed into a 
self-reliant, independent woman. 
icnery Ann and Other Girls and Boys. 

1.25. 

eaten stories besides the one mentioned as the title 
comprise this bright book of three hundred pages. 
Ickery Ann was a street waif in Chicago whose noisy 
counting-out games called the attention of Isabel Bas- 
sett, a lone typewriter, to the neglected Ickery. The 
story is a good ‘‘ country week’’ one, full of pathos and 
real life. ‘* The Genius,’’ ‘‘Grizel Cochrane's Ride, 
‘« Bertha’s Début,’’ ‘* The Shut-ins,’’ «‘ The Message of 
the Lilies,’ ‘‘ How Christmas Came to the Santa Maria 
Flats,’’ and ‘‘ The Breeziest Reunion,’’ are studies in 
lowly life that will be likely to make old and young 
wish to do something to uplift the ‘submerged tenth.’’ 


By Annie M. Barnes. 


By Elia W. Peattie. 


The Senora’s Granddaughters: A Tale of Modern Mexico. By 
Janie Prichard Duggan. $1.25. 


Missionary work in the ‘sister republic ’ 
of Mrs. Duggan’s large illustrated book. It is a well- 
wrought-out tale of two native Mexican girls and their 
rich grandmother. 


’ 


is the theme 


How a Bible influenced the trio to 
join in the work of the American missionaries, how the 
sisters, on the death of their mother, became separated, 
and finally identified each other in the missionary school, 
with their many romantic adventures, go to make up a 
very readable story. Spanish is frequently used in the 
conversation of the characters, but in most cases it is 
interpreted in footnotes. 


A Daughter of the West: The Story of an American Princess. 


By Evelyn Raymond. $1.50. 
Three hundred pages recount the adventures of a 
motherless California girl among Indians and ranchmen, 
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and the influence for good she exercised over them, 
The story is claimed to be based on fact. The father 
trains up his daughter to take care of herself, and the 
narrative shows how abundantly able she was to do so, 
The illustrations are by Charles Copeland. 
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Lessons from the Desk: Containing Five Series of Lessons on 
the Bible Suitable tor Normal Classes or Supplemental Les- 
sons. By Harold Kennedy. With illustrative diagrams. 60 
cents. 


The call for normal courses and supplemental lessons 
in the Sunday-school grows louder and louder. Numer- 
ous courses designed to meet these demands have in the 
past decade been issued with more or less success. The 
objection to some of them is that they are too full of 
details, and, in fact, present too complex an appearance, 
to entice the teacher or pupil who is none too fond .of 
study. One of the most satisfactory efforts yet put forth 
as an aid to an outline study of the general facts of and 
about the Bible is the Rev. Harold Kennedy's Lessons 
from the Desk. This little book contains five series of 
lessons. These are respectively on the books of the 
Bible and their contents, on the authority and history of 
the canon, on the cardinal doctrines of redemption, on 
historical geography, on a Palestine pilgrimage, and on 
Semitic history. These series contain from five to fifteen 
lessons each,—sixty in all. Where the book touches 
chronology and the findings of recent criticism, it is at 
once guarded, tactful, and progressive. It is refreshing 
to find a Sunday-school normal manual stating that 
‘*we cannot even guess how long a time was consumed 
by those early events which came before the time of 
Abraham. We must measure it rather by events."’ 
Opinions will differ as to the advisability of including in 
a book of biblical outlines such as the Sunday-school 
needs a chapter on ‘‘ doctrines ;’’ 
interpretation. 


for this is a matter of 
The plan of the book is simple, its 
manner clear and concise. It abounds in diagrams, and 
skeleton maps, and blackboard mnemonic helps. The 
acrostic method adopted in many of these, however, is 
of doubtful utility, as its over-use by most superinten- 
Too much value is 
set by the average blackboardist on a large initial. But 
comments of this kind are not to be taken as serious 
criticism against Mr. Kennedy's practical and much-to- 
be recommended manual. 
% 


dents diminishes what value it has. 


Studies in Texts: For Family, Church, and School. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D;, Minister of the City Temple, London. In six 
volumes. Vols. I-IV. $1.50 per vol. 


No living preacher exceeds Dr. Parker in pulpit power 
or reach of influence, and very few even rival him in his 
power to comfort, encourage, and inspire those who hear 
and read him. These volumes may be said to be bas- 
kets of the fragments left from the twenty-five volumes 
of his People’s Bible. They are partly detailed dis- 
and partly suggestive annotations on texts. 
Both are well fitted to furnish the water the preacher 
often pours into his pump to get it started into indepen- 
dent action. To two are prefixed very interesting bio- 
graphical introductions, but 


courses, 


preachers will be most 
profited by the notes of Dr. Parker’ s addresses as the presi- 
dent of the Institute of Homiletics, prefixed to Volume 
III. His criticisms on actual specimens of discourses 
there presented help us to understand his own methods, 
What 
he discloses thus casually and in passing deepens one’s 
respect for the preacher in whom the well of water 
springs up without ceasing unto everlasting life. In his 
own country, preachers value the opportunity to sit at 
his feet. This book conveys that privilege to those of 
other lands. 


and to learn something of the secret of his power. 


5 4 


The Territorial Acquisitions of the United States: An His- 
torical Review. By Edward Bicknell. 50 cents. 


The present popular discussion of the constitutional 
right of the federal government to acquire and hold ter- 
ritory not subject to the constitution, and of the rights 
of citizens of such territory in their relation to the con- 
stitution, needs the sort of historical setting furnished by 
this excellent compact treatise on our past experience. 
The story of the acquisition of the Northwest Territory 
between 1780 and 1786, and of each subsequent acqui- 
sition down to and including that of the island of Hawaii 
in 1898, is briefly and clearly set forth. It is a fasci- 
nating and instructive narrative, well told, witha due sense 
of historical perspective. It may be read with special 
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profit at the present time by any one | History of South Africa. By W. Basil Worsfold. 


t 
keeping in touch with current newspaper | apres 


, | How to Know the Wild Flowers. By Mrs. 
discussion of the problems of our new} William Starr Dana. $2, net. 
possessions. The only notable defect of | Lessons of the War. By Spenser Wilkinson. 
a. ‘ ‘ ‘ “ , | Life of Charlotte Bronte. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
the book is the absence of a map show- | The Haworth Edition. $1.75. 
ing the boundaries, with dates, of our| Luther and the German Reformation. By 


Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D. 


| McLoughlin and Old Oregon. 


$1.25. 


various territorial acquisitions, —an omis- : 
By Eva Emery 
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Department 
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sion less excusable because of the con-|  pye.” $1. <0, 1a tn cbowaet tle 1.0 wr tae Hak tale 
venient map prepared by our government | Nature's Calendar. By Ernest Ingersoll. | used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
which might have been used for this $1.50. one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
On the Eve of the War. By Evelyn Cecil, M.P. | contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 

purpose. | $1.50. other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
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The old problem of the source and nature | 


Langhorne. Paper, 10 cents. 


ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 


Wesley and Methodism. By F. J. Snell, M.A, 
(Oxon.). $1.25. 
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of moral obligation which has occupied | 
men ever since Socrates is handled here | 
with equal discretion and force. Profes- 
sor Thilly dedicates his book to Professor | 
Paulson as being the master to whom he | 
most defers. Like Paulson, he is the 
child of his age, laying stress on the so- 


Some Queer Things 
Children Say 


} 
| Is there a family circle in the land where 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 


cial experience as producing the moral 
sense, and objecting to the theory of in- 
nate moral judgments. He does not seem 
to ask ‘himself why conscience is not de- 
veloped in the dog, who is subjected to 
social pressure, by way of forming his 
manners and morals, no less truly than 
children are. What is there in the child 
that is not in the puppy, and that re- 
sponds to teachings and guidance, not 
only by present obedience, but by a con- 
viction of the right of duty? But Profes- 


the bright, or ‘‘ queer,’’ or unusual, or enter- 
taining, remarks of children are not heard and 
often treasured up in memory or more perma- 
| nent form? And is there anything that makes 
more entertaining reading for old and young, 
parents, bachelors, or spinsters, than some of 
these same spontaneous expressions of the un- 
conventional little ones? In order to give an 
opportunity to parents for the recording of such | 
remarks of their children, and of reading what 


other parents’ children have said, the Editor | Western Railway, via which line ‘‘ The Colo- 
| will be glad to receive letters from readers of 


rado Special ’’ leaves Chi t 10.00 A:M. 
The Sunday School Times reporting bona fide | F ; 4 — 8 M 
quotations of the unusual sort from their chil- | ©Y°TY day in the year, arriving Denver 1.20 
next afternoon ; Colorado Springs and Mani- 


display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 








Colorado Illustrated.—A new book, giving 
| complete information relative to this wonder- 
ful state as a tourist resort or home location, 
has just been issued by the Chicago & North- 


dren's lips; and, when such quotations seem to | 
. . . . } . *-* 
merit it, they will be published in these pages. | tou the same evening, requiring only one 


| night en route. Free copy at ticket offices, or 
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sor Thilly is not an unfair antagonist of | 
the deeper theory of moral obligation, 
and his book will help to clear the think- 


N ORTON has a Partingtonian way wd 
intermingling the sound and sense | 


The large walnut- | 
orchard lot some distance 


of two distinct words. 


ing of those who differ with him, as well | trees in the 
He has a good clear 


style, and a wise parsimony of words. 


back from the house were so often visited 
by marauders that Mr. R 


as of his friends. 
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trespassers, 
Any book mentioned here or elsewhere | trees along the fence-line. 
in these columns may be ordered at the 
9 from The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 W Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


notices. Some days later, 
' heard in the orchard, and Norton, hurry- 
| ing out, found a merry crowd stoning the 


price named, postage free, 


% trees, and gathering the fallen nuts. 
| «*See here,’’ he cried, with excited in- | 
Jonah in Fact and Fancy. By Edgar James | dignation, ‘‘ this is my papa’s lot, and 


Banks, M.A., Ph.D. (Breslau), Student of 
Oriental Archaeology, recent United States 


you mustn't take his walnuts. He's had 


Consul at Bagdad. Introduction by Rev. | the trees Joulticed/ Don't you see the 
“ym » D.D., LL.D ents. ; : ‘9 - 
sce emige meng | poultices on those big trees?’ The} 
Most of the arguments adduced by Mr. | ens 
small boy and the ‘‘ poultices’’ won the 


Banks against the historicity of Jonah 
prove only that, if the events occurred, 
they were miraculous,—a_ proposition | 
which no one ever doubted. Some of his 
arguments are based on incorrect state- 
ments of fact,—as, for instance, his as- 
sumption (p. 57 ff.) that the Book of Jonah | 
says that the Ninevites were converted to | 
the religion of the God of Israel. - The | 
reasons that might seem to have real | pi nl 
weight to prove that the story of Jonah is 
fiction he has only mentioned incidentally. 
In addition to his argument he ‘has gath- 


day. 


| faithful attendant at a series of meetings, 
|and the denominational name of the 
| church was often mentioned. One warm | 
| night Norton called his mother to his | 
| bedside, and said, ‘‘O mama, I'm so 
hot! the Presbyterian’s coming out all 
ry 

When learning the Lord's Prayer some 
years ago when he was little more than a 
baby, he prayed, 


nuts ° 


‘* Forgive us our chest- 
—which, in the light of what was 


ered a digest of various interpretations, 
then current slang, 


a was not such a mean- 
legends, opinions, arguments, and fancies, | . a 
ingless petition. 

Arney's brother had been very ill with 
appendicitis, and the little girl had been 


an interested but unobserved listener at 


that have some direct or indirect connec- 
tion with Jonah. His volume as a whole 
is readable and amusing. 


| some of the semi-medical discussions of 
the family, and had heard that even phy- 
| sicians do not know the use of the ap- 
pendix. During her brother's illness, the 
children received a box of toys from an 
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Complete Angler, The. Ly Isaac Walton. . : — 
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Dwight L. Moody : Impressions and Facts by | It was put in, like Aunt Jessie put the 


Henry Drummond. With an Introduction t : . , 
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Historical Memoirs of the Emperor Alexander I. | Mary L. C. Rospinson 
and the Court of Russia. By Madame la : “tay 
Comtesse de Choiseul-Gouffier. $1.50. . Detroit, Michigan 
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George 


, Norton's 


father, had placards printed warning away | Western Rallwasy-to Keates City on eccount 
and placed them upon the | | of its excellent facilities and unsurpassed ac- 


Norton had | 
heard the placards called both posters and | trip. 
voices were | 


| 
| W. Ry., or address F, 


mailed on réceipt of four cents postage by 
W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Worth Repeating 


Good Comradeship 
Ripley D. Saunders, in St. Louis Republic 


T MAY have been only a cheerful word, 
A grasp of the hand in meeting, 
But a hope revived at the message heard, 
Or courage came from the greeting. 
How fine to think of a soul waxed strong, 
Of a burden lighter growing, 
Because you happened to come along 
When life made its dreariest showing ! 


For this is the truest comradeship 
In the life we live together, 

That holds to a friend with a firmer grip 
The rougher the way or weather ; 

That sings to gladden the hearts of all, 
Till, with the echoes blending, 

The tranquil shadows of twilight fall, 
And the road has reached its ending. 
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Books without Indexes 
Editorial in The New York Times Saturday Review 


T must be set down as a fact unavoid- 
able from inference, that the publish- 
ers who put forth books of facts with- 

out indexes are not afraid of the impreca- 
tions of the ungodly ; for certainiy the 
language which floats through the mind 
of an author engaged upon a work of in- 
| formation, and obliged to refer to books 
| which are not indexed, or even to those 
which are badly indexed, is not fit for 
| publication. To the casual observer, who 
| has not been compelled by his profes- 
| sional labors to consult many works, the 
| statement that some intended for refer- 
| ence, or, at least, most useful for it, are 
printed without any guide to the where- 
abouts of the various topics treated in 
| them, may be astonishing. A familiar 
example, especially to readers of musical 
works, is the Wagner-Liszt correspon- 
dence. 
matter bearing on the life and artistic de- 
velopment of one of the world’s acknowl- 
edged geniuses, and they have no index. 





to ascertain what Wagner wrote to Liszt, 


"famous music dramas, he must hunt 
through the volumes till he finds it. 
umes of correspondence should always be 
indexed, Even in cases like the Steven- 
son letters, where they may be read by 
many wholly for the delight to be ob- 
| tained from their literary style, there 
| should be an index for the use of those 
many others who are sure to employ them 
| as books of reference bearing on the life 
|of the writer. Indeed, it may be set 
down as a rule that a book of facts should 
have an index. Only noyels and volumes 





convenient guides. 

Furthermore, authors of books of facts 
should make their own indexes. Some 
publishers require this, and stipulate it in 
their contracts. Others are so liberal that 
they employ professional index-makers to 
do the work. Now the professional index- 
maker is usually a conscientious person, 
and does his work thoroughly. But he 
often does it too thoroughly. This is be- 
cause he labors according to a routine. 
He goes through the book page by page, 
and a proper name is to him a thing of 
sacred nature. It has to be 
| The result of this is that, if a name is 
casually mentioned, it goes into the index, 
and the searcher in the volume gets seve- 
ral references which have no practical 
|value. He turns to the page noted, and 
finds some such sentence as this: ‘‘ The 


Munich."’ The reference in the index to 
the word ‘* Munich’’ 
should be to the manuscript which is in 
| the library there. 

| Index references, to be thoroughly use- 
ful, should be full And they should be 
classified. In a life of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, for example, the professional in- 


dexer would, as a rule, write the word | 


‘«Samoa,"’ and follow jt with a string of 


curred. How much more useful the in- 
dex would be if it were classified in this 
way: ‘*Samoa—First visit to, 24; de- 
cision to live in, 89; buried in, 134,”’ 
etc. ! An ‘index arranged on this plan is 
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Here are two large volumes of | 


The result is that, when any one wishes | 
or Liszt to Wagner, about one of the now | 


Vol- | 


of verse can be safely left without these | 


indexed, | 


manuscript is in the Royal Library at} 


is of no use. It | 


numbers indicating pages on which it oc- | 


But it is only the author who has the ne- 
cessary love for this sort of work. 
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How Moody Drew Out 
Drummond 


From “‘ The Life of D. L. Moody,” by his son, 
w. 


. Moody 


N one occasion. . . Mr. Moody suc- 
ceeded in making a rich discovery 


sistent attempts to draw from Drummond a 


possessed. It was on a beautiful Sunday 
afternoon in June, when they were to- 
gether at the home of Mr. Edward Denny, 
not far from Tunbridge Wells, whence, 
thirteen years later, after months of pain- 
ful suffering, Drummond entered upon 
his reward. In those days, however, he 
was at the zenith of physical strength, 
and, although standing before the world 
as the suddenly famous author of ‘* Natu- 





noblemen. An urgent request was made of 
Mr. Moody to give an informal address. 
‘*No,’’ was the response, 


| been hearing me for eight months, and 
| I'm quite exhausted. Here's Drum- 
mond ; he will give us a Bible reading.”’ 
With characteristic reluctance Drum- 
mond consented, 
| pocket a little Testament, he read the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
| and then, without a note and in the most 
informal way, gave that beautiful exposi- 


tion which has since become so widely | 


| known to thousands under the title of 
| «The Greatest Thing in the World.’’ 
Three years later, when visiting North- 


same exposition was repeated, both at the 
Students’ Conference and the August 
Conference, and, in response to Mr. 
Moody's urgent plea, it was later pub- 
lished in its present booklet form. Mr. 
Moody often said that he wished this ad- 
| dress to be read in the Northfield schools 


| 


every church till it was known by heart. 

| Professor Drummond was only twenty- 
two when, in 1873, he began his work 
with Mr. Moody in Scotland. When, in 
| later years, the fires of criticism were kin- 
dled about Drummond, his great-hearted 
friend stood by him. He believed in the 


and taking from his | 


field at Mr. Moody's special request, the | 


every year, and that it would be a good | 
thing to have it read once a month in | 


indeed a guide, philosopher, and friend. | 





CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 


One hundred hours from 
Montreal to Pacific Coast 


Commencing June 11, and 


leaving daily thereafter 





for the Christian world by his per- | 


little of the wealth of information that he | 


ral Law in the Spiritual World,"’ one of | 
| the most modest and unassuming of God's | 


| 


** you’ ve | 


man with all his heart, even though he | 
might not follow him in all his theories. | 


He knew him to be a Christian ‘‘ who | 


lived continually in the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians.’’ _Is it a wonder 
that the affection between these broad- 
minded, loving-hearted men became a 
bond that could not be severed? To 
those who knew both, it was not a matter 
of surprise that, speaking to Dr. Henry 
Clay Trumbull alone, at different times in 
the same day, each should say of his 
friend : 

‘* He is the sweetest-tempered Christian 
I ever knew.”’ 


A **Change’”’ Breakfast 
Getting Ready for Warm Weather 


A complete change in breakfast would, at this 
time of year, improve the health of any one. 

Meat, potatoes, and coffee become tiresome. 
| The system calls for a change, but what to? 


| Hot and half-cooked pastry and starchy cereals 


| are unattractive. 

Vegetables taste good, but furnish too little 
nourishment to sustain one until the next meal, 

particularly if brain work is required. 

A most appetizing, convenient, and healthful 
breakfast can be made on Grape-Nuts (a ready 

| cooked food), a little cream or milk, some fruit, 

| and perhaps two soft eggs. 


(Pint tin cup of sharply boiling water, put in | 


two eggs, not one, nor three, cover and set off 
stove, serve in just nine minutes. 
like cream and half digested. ) 


Whites will be 
The Grape-N uts 


food is concentrated, and but three or four tea- | 


spoons should be used at one meal, that amount 
furnishes full strength and nourishment up to the 
next. 

A change from the old breakfast to one like 
this will refresh and invigorate the system in a 
surprising manner. 

Good food in proper variety, and a contented 
mind, solves the whole health problem. 


“THE IMPERIAL 
LIMITED” 


Luxurious sleeping and drawing-room 
cars, dining-cars with unsurpassed cuisine 
Passing through Banff and the picturesque 

Rockies to all points on the Pacific Coast ; 
connecting at Vancouver with the steamers 
of the Trans-Pacific and Canadian Austra- 
lian Royal Mail Steamship lines for 

China, Japan, and the 

on Honolulu 

and Australia 


For pamphlets and information write to 


E. V. SKINNER, G. E. A, 
353 Broadway, New York 














dined 


Quebec Central 
Railway 


The Tourist’s and Sportsmen’s Route 
between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and all NEW ENGLAND 
POINTS, and QUEBEC 


This line runs through Pullman Palace 
Cars between Springfield and Quebec 
without change, connecting at Springfield @ 
with N. Y., N. H., & H. Pullman cars 
from New York. 5 


Leave New York 4.00 P.M., arrive 
Quebec before noon next day . 
The Quebec Central Railway also runs ¢ 
solid trains with Pullman cars between { 
Quebec and Boston, Pullman buffet-cars 
between Quebec and the White Moun- 

















tains and Portland, and through coach ? 
and sleeping-car between Quebec and 
St. John, N. B. 2 





J. H. Walsh, G. F. & P. A. 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
R. M. Stocking, C. & D. A. 
Quebec 
P. R. Neill, T. P. A. 
Room 65, Union Depot, Boston, Mass. 





National Educational Association 
Charleston, S. C. 


Round-trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via 
the Southern Railway, account of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Association, 
will be sold on July 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th, good 
to return until September Ist, at rate of one first- 
fee. 
Stop-overs wil! be allowed, both going and re- 


class fare plus two dollars membership 
turning, on all tickets reading via the Southern 
Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes 
through the historic battle-grounds of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and affords excellent facilities 
for reaching Charleston and seeing en route the 
agricultural and manufacturing industries, as 
well as the principal commercial cities and re- 
sorts, of the South. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District. Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St, Phila- 
delphia, will be pleased to furnish all iniorma- 
tion desired. 








SUMMER | Lake “Champlain 


HOMES | 64-20 fo Goes per week. a 
. c. » 
IN | Illustrated Hook’ . 


VERON?) .Y. 














Want your corns removed? 
Send address on postal, and get a 
free trial box of As<CORN SALVE. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


DITM! 












AN’S SEA-SALT 


he Natoral Galt of Pure Sea Water 
TONIC, STRENCTHE NING, INVICORATING 
Used for Q Centary 


Adéress Ditman, { Barciay Street, New York 








in ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
| School Times. 


















































































































COP YRIGHD 


‘* UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 


that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. ‘Try it in your next 
house-cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy re- 
lief from the cares of house-cleaning by the investment 
of a few cents in a cake of Sapolio, With it wonders | 





can be accomplished in cleaning and scouring, for which 
yurposes it has no equal. ‘ Dirt defies the King,’’ but 
it abdicates wherever Sapolio makes its appearance, and 


quitkly, too. ‘Iry a cake. No. 35. 


B.& B. 


Shirt waists | 
Thousands of them | 
And all choice! 


Greatest shirt-waist season this store ever 
engaged in. 

Doing a record-breaking business with the 
kind of \vaists people want—strictly new and 
uncommonly stylish styles —made by experts. 

Colored waists begin at 50C.—assortment 
extends to $4.50. 

White waists, 75c. to $10.00, 
Prettiest dollar waists—colored madras 
or percale— pinks, blues, violet, black, or | 
watermelon red and white, and lots of fancies. 

White waists, also $1.00, that any of you | 
who want neat, dressy styles will declare great 
property. | 


+* ‘ )— 
Fine assortment of colored waists, $1.50, 


$2.00, $2.50. 
Making a feature of white lawn waists, | 
$1.50—handsome styles. 
Other dainty white waists, $2.00, $2.50, | 
3.50. 


Money to be saved on every shirt waist you | | 


buy here. 
BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 


Eats Anything 

Since Leaving off Coffee 
‘*T wish to give my experience with coffee for 
I used coffee for 
several years and was a terrible sufferer from 


the benefit of other people. 
dyspepsia. The doctor toid me not to use 
coffee or tea, and put me on a light diet, and I 
felt better. 

“Then I commenced to drink coffee again, 
and had the same trouble come on. 

** One day I told a friend about it, who said if 
I would stop drinking coffee altogether I would 
feel better, and advised me to use Postum Food 
Coffee in its place. 

‘I tried the Postum but did not like it, so I 
told him about it, and he said I didn't cook it 
right ; that is, didn’t boil it enough, and that I 
should use cream instead of milk, and to make 
sure | would use it, he sent a package to the 
house. 

“After I used that package 
more coffee in the house. 
what it is to have dyspepsia, and I can eat any- 
thing. 


and they are the healthiest children you could 


I also give Postum to my two children, 
find anywhere. The youngest is a boy thirteen 
months old, and we have been giving him Pos 
tum for seven months, three times a day He 
weighs thirty pounds, and I know tha: Postum 
is what keeps both of them so healthy. 

**I think all people who have dyspepsia get it 
from coffee drinking. 

“Yours truly, Mrs. Jno. Stringer, 29 South 
Florida Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J." 


Allegheny, Pa. | 
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, I would have no 
Now I do not know | 









cious ! 


Sold by most drug- 
gists or sent by mail. 





It is an unfortunate fact,— but a fact, nevertheless, that nearly eve 
one wakes up in the morning feeling distressed in some way—not suf- 
ficiently rested—bad taste in the mouth—dull headache—stomach 
ready to revolt at the slightest provocation. 
going into reasons — there are as many reasons, almost, as there are 
people. The condition exists and can be removed. Take a spoonful of 


Abbey’s Ef fervescent Salt, 


in half atumbler of water immediately after rising. The effect is deli- 
Your mouth and throat are refreshed, your stomach is soothed, 
your breath is sweetened, your bowels will move later on, gently, surely, 
as Nature intended it should be done. 
made from the salts extracted from the juices of pure Fresh Fruits. 

Dr. F. J. LEONARD, Brooklyn, N.Y., states: “I am extremely pleased with the 
results I have received from ABBEY’s SALT. eThey certainly do all that is required. 
I have used other salts, but they cannot compare with, nor do they act like, your salt,” 
25c., 60c., $1.00*per bottle. 


TH A BBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 


ept. 15 Murray St., New York. 


Why? There’s no use 














ABBEY’S SALT is Nature’s remedy, 



















Booklet free 
on request. 








JUDGE OUR BOOKSTORE FOR 


SUMMER READING 


BY THESE PRICES FOR 


Five Good Books of Fiction J 


Publishers’ Price, $1.00 Each. 
THE HONORABLE PETER STIRLING, by Paul L. Ford. 
THE SOWERS, by Henry Seton Merriman. 
CALEB WEST, by Hopkinson Smith. 
THE GADPLY, by E. L. Voynich. 
THE PRIDE OF JENNICO, by Egerton Castle. 


aa Send for our 75 page book catalogue, mailed free upon 
application, and save money on every book you buy. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2{st Street, New York 


June 16, 1900 





OVER 150,000 SOLD | 


** Once begun, ‘All He Knew’ must be 
ended. Once read, never forgotten,’’ 


John Habberton’s Great Story 


All He Knew 


A story by JOHN HABBERTON, author of 
‘Helen's Babies,"’ ‘‘ Brueton’s Bayou,"’ 
etc. Pathos and humor are here blended 
with the author's marvelous genius. 








Il wish a hundred thousand people, or more, 
could read and be touched by this story, which 
goes deeper than many a sermon. 

a Very cordially, MarxGaret E. SaAnGsTer. 





12mo, cloth, gilt, pp. 197. Price, $1.00. 


Special offer to the readers of The Sun- 
day School Times. With every order en- 
closing one dollar we mail, post free, the 
book and a copy of Footpaths of Peace, by 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D., beautifully printed 
in black letter and on Rembrandt mount. 


Supplied by all booksellers, or sent 
on receipt of price by 
EDWIN S. GORHAM, Publisher, 
Late of the firm of James Pott & Co. 
283-285 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Cents 


A Each 


Postage, 10 cts. extra 




















Nelsons’ — 
Teacher’s | 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 

The el are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The Illustrations are from recent photographs. 
The Concordance is the most complete yet produced. 
The Maps are specially engraved from the latest sur- 
veys, and have thorough index. 

The Sunday School Times says: ‘‘ The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of high grade.’’ ‘‘The work 
is excellent.’’ All styles and prices. For sale by all 
booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York, 





E 
SHORTER; of D. L. MOODY 
by his son, Paul Dwight Moody. Two volumes; 
18 illustrations, including six of Mr. Moody. 25 cents. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal terms. 
. P. PITT, Superintendent, 250 La Salle Ave., 
Chicago, or East Northfield, Mass. 








SACRED SONGS 
No. 2 syeay-scoots.. 


$25 per 100, Sample copy mailed on receipt of 20 cts. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 




























Sold by grocers everywhere in air 
tight packages like those in which 
Uneeda Biscuit come to you 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


The crispest, tenderest and 
most piquant morsel that 
ever melted in one’s mouth 














Ths Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereSy. 


















THOMSON’S 


> Clove-Hitting’ Corscts. 


are comfortable the first time you put them on. 
rect, and are absolutely different from all others, as you will see if you 





They are scientifically cor- 


Turn them over and see how they’re made 
All seams run around the body 


This is a picture of 


Our Ventilating Corset 


(Trade-Mark Registered), made of imported netting, 
stripped with coutil, and trimmed with lace and baby 
ribbon. $1.00 a pair at all dealers 
Light as a feather, yet strong as the strongest. 
Handsome illustrated catalog mailed /ree. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 








WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK 


You will find an exceedingly convenient, 
comfortable and inexpensive home at 
THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE HOUSE at 

W. 44th Street. This Home and Familiy 
Hotel is situated 
less than a block 
from Broadway, 
near the Grand 
Central Depot and 
the Business Cen- 
tre of the ‘City. 
There are one 
hundred rooms in 
the house, light, 
comfortably ur- 
nished, with eleva- 
tor, excellent ta- 
ble and good ser- 
vice. Persons de- 
siring the securi- 
ty and comfort of 
a Christian  at- 
mosphere, will find 
this Home — 
liarly inviting 
while the general 
traveling ublic 
will also feel per- 
fectly at home. 
Prices extremely moderate, from $1.50 per 
ay OO Special rates for families. 

ress 


CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE HOUSE 


250 West 44th. St., New YOrk 











~ $2100 in Premiums. 


No, Lottery. It costs a for our cus- 
tomers to compete. Our clothing catalogue 
with large cloth samples and our lithograph- 
ed carpet catal e showing Carpets, Rugs, 
Art Squares and Draperies in their realcolors, 
both free. Expressage paid on clothing— 
freight os on carpets; also lining furnished 
free, and sewing free. Address way: 

JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimere, Md. Dept. 215. 











Big Drop in Sewing Machines 


For $12.75 you can now buy the same make of high- 
grade, improved, 20 year guaranteed, beautiful oak- 
cased sewing machine that your dealer asks $40.00 to 

50 oo for, and a far better machine than those now 

eing so widely advertised at $18.00 to $25; shipped on 
three months’ free trial to any one, any place in the 
United States; no money to be id until after re- 
ceived. For full particulars, special machine catalog, 

| and special price offerings, cut this notice out, and 
mail to 
Sears, Roesuck, & Co., Chicago. 





party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
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